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JAMES’S DOCTRINE OF “THE RIGHT TO BELIEVE” 


I 


AMES’S thought on this subject, familiar to all of us, may 

be briefly recalled. It is that we have a good right to accept 
religious beliefs without evidence because they have value for our 
lives. Such a belief is, according to him, a working-hypothesis,— 
one might say, a living-hypothesis. We may live and act taking it 
for granted as true. It shall be true for us. But if we ask our- 
selves in a reflective moment, “Is this certain?”, we have to an- 
swer, “No; it is a hypothesis that we choose to live by.” We 
throw ourselves into it as a faith. But an inseparable part of the 
thought is that “the active faiths of individuals in such religious 
hypotheses, freely expressing themselves in life, are the experi- 
mental tests by which they are verified and the only means by 
which their truth or falsehood can be wrought out”. 

This doctrine, at the time the book was published, was more or 
less in the air. It was heard in James’s lecture-room, but one 
could also go into a Boston church and hear Father Frisbie lay 
down the same doctrine. The same? Not precisely. Preachers 
would lay it down as a duty, the duty to embrace the faith; James 
put it forth not at all as a duty but as a liberty. We are free to 
choose belief. It was not “You should” but “You may”. And we 
ought “delicately and profoundly to respect’” the liberty of others 
in the matter, a liberty both as to what they should postulate and 
whether they should voluntarily postulate on this subject at all. 
Another difference was that the church set forth the faith to be 
accepted as a certain and absolute truth, whereas for James a 
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true philosophy “is contented to regard its most assured conclu- 
sions concerning matters of fact as hypotheses liable to modifica- 
tion in the course of future experience”. Since the affirmation is 

to be “true for me”, is there perhaps to be a certain difference 
between the daily religious attitude of faith (as much faith as 
possible) and the occasional philosophical acknowledgment of 
uncertainty ? In any case James does not say this. 

Having entitled his book The Will to Believe he subsequently 
felt that The Right to Believe would have been more fitting, since 
the former title suggested too much a deliberate highly conscious 
intent to imprint a belief on one’s mind, whereas what he chiefly 
contemplated was gradual mental processes of tendency, inclina- 
tion, preference, “instinctive” attraction or repulsion, naturally 
engendering more or less belief. What he was maintaining as to 

| life and religion might perhaps in considerable part be expressed 
(for the class of cases specified just below to which alone he 
would have applied it) in Burke’s phrase, “the latent wisdom 
of prejudice’. 

The particular class of cases in which we have “a right to be- 
lieve” was that in which the option before our mind was (1) 
“living”, (2) “forced”, and (3) “momentous”. That is, in which 
the proposition accepted was “alive” not dead, in other words 
made a real appeal to the mind as a possible belief ; in which there 
were only the two alternatives, Yes and No; and in which the 
decision was of high consequence for life. He accordingly views | 
his principle as applying by no means only to religion, but to 
morals, enterprise, personal relations, etc. James’s essays on the | 
subject, however, were written to apply it to religion. 

His doctrine can hardly be understood without a proposition that 
he often repeats: “There is no test of truth.” The intellect has “‘no } 
infallible signal” for knowing whether a proposition be truth or 
no. “No bell in us tolls to let us know for certain when truth is in 
our grasp”; so “it seems a piece of idle fantasticality to preach 
so solemnly our duty of waiting for the bell.” We cannot tell that 
any positive belief is true nor that the denial of it is true nor yet 
that judgment should be suspended. 

What we do is to seize upon one standpoint or the other. Every 
belief is or depends on some affirmation which is voluntary. The | 
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unbeliever is choosing his attitude as truly as the positive believer. 
He must decide by his voluntary nature, seeing that there is no 
other way, in the absence of a test of truth, to reach a conclusion 
of any sort. This applies even to the foundations. Even the propo- 
sition that “there is truth” is a “postulate” that “we are deliber- 
ately resolving to make, though the sceptic will not make it”. 

In this situation it is evidently wiser, he holds, in the interest 
of life to choose the attitude that will most enhance life. It is 
better to die in a belief that is the noblest possible even if it should 
in reality be false. 

But (and this is the final consideration) that a belief enhances 
life is, as we have already seen, the experimental test by which 
it is verified. ““The truest scientific hypothesis is that which, as we 
say, ‘works’ best; and it can be no otherwise with religious hypo- 
theses.” 

But let us not forget that in his doctrine there was always an- 
other element, even before the process of “verification”, besides 
the choice exercised by our voluntary nature. There was what 
may be called a secret persuasion that the faith was probably 
true; a divination, a perception of the mind, not based on any 
argument that could be formulated, but none the less a sense of 
real plausibility, the consciousness of inexpressible tokens of 
likelihood. The two things co-existed in the mind: the adoption 
of the working-hypothesis and the deep realization that this work- 
ing-hypothesis was probably true. “Probable” was not James’s 
word, but it seems fairly to interpret his meaning. “I can, of course, 
put myself into the sectarian scientist’s attitude and imagine vividly 
that the world of sensations and of scientific laws and objects 
may be all. But whenever I do this I hear that inward monitor of 
which W. K. Clifford once wrote whispering the word ‘bosh’! 
Humbug is humbug even though it bear the scientific name, and 
the total expression of human experience [the emphasis is the 
present writer’s] as I view it objectively, invincibly urges me 
beyond the narrow ‘scientific’ bounds, . . . So my objective [per- 
ceptive] and my subjective [voluntary] conscience both hold me 
to the over-belief which I express.’ 


* The Varieties of Religious Experience 519. 
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This was one phase of the reason he perceived for belief. At 
another time he answers a questionnaire as follows: 
QUESTION. Why do you believe in God? Is it from some argu- 





ment? 

ANSWER. Emphatically, no. 

Q. Or because you have experienced His presence? 

A. No, but rather because I need it, so that it “must” | 
be true.® 


II | 


Out of what elements in James’s mind and outlook did this 
doctrine arise? It naturally arose from his powerful bent toward 
religion, together with his disbelief in the philosophical argu- 
ments offered for theism, and his tendency as a psychologist to 
think of belief in terms of will. He reiected the arguments all. By 
their very form and nature they lacked appeal for him. His doc- 
trine sprang then chiefly from his scepticism, his profound re- 
ligious interest, and his psychological voluntarism. 

Bound up with the bent toward religion was his immense stress 
on character, on the strenuous mood, on will and fortitude, on 
“the heroic life’. The impulse to these is not sufficiently stirred, 
he deliberately says, by any humanitarianism. i 


The capacity for the strenuous mood probably lies slumbering in 
every man, but it has more difficulty in some than in others in waking 
up. It needs the wilder passions to arouse it, the big fears, loves, and 
indignations; or else the deeply penetrating appeal of some one of 
the higher fidelities, like justice, truth, or freedom. Strong belief is 
a necessity of its vision; and a world where all the mountains are 
brought down and all the valleys are exalted is no congenial place 
for its habitation... . This . . . is why, in a merely human world 
without a God, the appeal to our moral energy falls short of its maxi- 
mal stimulating power. . .. When, however, we believe that a God is i 
i there, and that he is one of the claimants, the infinite perspective 

opens out. The scale of the symphony is incalculably prolonged. The 

more imperative ideals now begin to speak with an altogether new 
objectivity and significance, and to utter the penetrating, shattering, ' 
tragically challenging note of appeal. . . . All through history . . . we 

; see the antagonism of the strenuous and genial moods, and the con- 

4 trast between the ethics of infinite and mysterious obligation from 

B | on high, and those of prudence and the satisfaction of merely finite 

i need.* 


i * Letters Il, 75. *The Will to Believe 213. 
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The scientific philosophy of the time, while challenging the 
existing faiths, had provided nothing to take their place. It had 
left the inward life without the support and inspiration of any- 
thing comparable in its power and spell to those faiths. James saw 
this want and he would not submit to it. With his exceptional 
interest in fulness of life, depth of feeling, the richer colors of 
experience, he saw sceptical criticism without religious reconstruc- 
tion as simply impoverishing life, denuding it of its noblest pos- 
sessions. What the scientific philosopher (he thought) callously 
and pedantically passed by was the requirements of the human 
spirit. 

Apart from the three factors mentioned, which are chief, there 
was also the passion for freedom. Cold lawgivers of logic must 
not be permitted to “put a stopper on our heart”, to “put an ex- 
tinguisher on my nature”, in order to maintain their fancied pro- 
prieties. His doctrine has in it the note of revolt, the snapping of 
irksome bonds, a break for liberty from all this. 

Further, the benefit and liberty of other minds than our own, 
his quick sympathetic sense of what cherished faiths mean to 
numberless men and woman who may in their tenets differ from 
us but who find their guidance and support in them, played a 
greater part in his motives than has been commonly seen. The 
liberty of others to believe, and to believe perhaps otherwise than 
we do, to derive all the solace and encouragement that they could 
from their private faiths, was, I think, all but as much a factor 
with him as his own need of belief. 

Next to be mentioned is the conception of “empiricism” as 
James entertained it. Strictly, empiricism has meant the view that 
our generic knowledge comes frorn experience, depends upon the 
evidence that experience offers. But he meant by the term “ex- 
perience” something more inclusive and less definite than it sig- 
nifies in inductive logic. Our beliefs were sustained not only if 
experience offered evidence for them as evidence is commonly 
conceived but if they were and remained emotionally satisfying 
and productive of satisfactory living. If our beliefs “worked well” 
in that wider sense, then they were “empirically” justified. 

Lastly, among the traits and tendencies that led him to the 
doctrine must be noticed a basic fact: the place he gave in his 
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world to irresponsible perception, divination, intuition (in the 
popular sense of that term), the spontaneities of our mental na- 
ture. “Wisdom” was not for him a thing largely charted, largely 
based on definite principles of thinking. It was an aper¢u, a pierc- 
ing glance of insight, a thing unique in each case, which often, 
and especially in the highest cases, could not be brought to book 
or turned into argument. 


III 


Before general comment on the truth of the doctrine, let me 
try to point out certain particular confusions that surely vitiate 
its exposition and argument. 

First, there is the confusion between probable and valuable. 
We saw above that besides the factor of choice in our believings 
there was in James’s mind the element of a sense of probability 
not susceptible of analysis or formal statement. Now though these 
elements are two, not one, though they are distinct in nature, 
James does not distinguish them or does not keep them distin- 
guished. The evidential support given to theism by “the total ex- 
pression of human experience” is evidently in his eyes a matter 
of probability pure and simple. But elsewhere he declines to dis- 
criminate this case in kind from such inducements to belief as 
attractions, values, appeals to desire. Probability and desirability 
alike he calls “liveliness”. Confronting this very point he writes: 
“T can find nothing sharp (or susceptible of schoolmaster’s codifi- 
cation) in the different degrees of ‘liveliness’ in hypotheses con- 
cerning the universe, or distinguish a priori between legitimate and 
illegitimate cravings.’”® Here he is shutting his eyes to the dis- 
tinction that underlies all intelligence and is part of its essential 
foundation, between allurement (of whatever sort) and evidence, 
between a ground for thinking something real and a ground for 
finding it, in idea, attractive. As long as he insists that amongst 
the inducements to belief we cannot separate probability from 
desirability, he is saying in effect that we cannot think as rational 
beings, and hence cannot find our way safely amidst the baits and 
snares of this world. The distinction he declines to recognize is the 
beginning of wisdom, the basis of sanity. But he himself does 


*R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James I, 240. 
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after all come to recognize it, when in a passage quoted above he i 
separates his objective (that is, cognitive) conscience from his | 
subjective (that is, volitional or elective) conscience. iq 
Second, there is the confusion between faith and hypothesis. 
“Faith is synonymous with working-hypothesis.” But faith or 
belief means regarding a thing as real or probably real, regarding 
a proposition as true or probably true. (The probability is of ! 
course susceptible of degree.) A hypothesis, on the other hand, is 
a mere temporary supposition, a made-up, provisional conception 
of the matter, consciously intended to be only such and to be acted 
upon in investigation only in order to see whether the conse- 
quences will confirm it. A hypothesis may be thus provisionally 
adopted because we think it probably true; its adoption may be 
based upon some degree of belief. Or it may be adopted because 
it alone suggests itself or is one of two or three which alone do re 
so and which we decide to try in succession. In the latter case 
there would be no belief. A hypothesis as such does not require 
| any belief; by its nature it excludes belief, so far as it is strictly vt 
| hypothesis ; we do not take up an idea to try except because we are 
uncertain whether it is true or not. In so far as it is already 
regarded as true there is no reason to try it. In so far as it re- 
quires trial it is evidently not yet regarded as true. In proportion, 
then, as it is literally a hypothesis it is not a belief. In proportion 
as it is actually a belief it is not a hypothesis. So far from faith 
being synonymous with working-hypothesis the two ideas are 
mutually exclusive. It does not follow, of course, that the same 
man may not be entertaining a proposition at once as a partial 
belief and as a hypothesis. Where his belief stops his working- 
hypothesis can start and go on. (That I have suggested above 
in this paragraph.) Prompted by his partial unbelief he recognizes 
that the idea must be put to trial; prompted by his partial belief 
he has chosen it as the one to try. But the confusion of these two 
leads to James’s never quite clearing up the question, What would 
be your “believer’s” real state of mind; how far would it be | 
merely a course of action, devout attitude, etc.? How far is it i 
comparable in degree of assurance to the prayer, “O God, if there Mi 
is a God, save my soul, if I have a soul”? 
Had James argued simply that we are logically free to take 
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any doctrine as a hypothesis and live accordingly, fully recognizing 
that it is only a hypothesis, and watching to see if life supplies any 
confirmation of it, then he would not have raised the question of 
“the will to believe” at all. There would be no departure from 
ordinary logical principles as to belief. And there could be no 
objection to his advocacy unless on the ground of some want of 
sufficient initial probability in the particular doctrine to justify 
conforming one’s life to it, or on the ground that life could not 
supply confirmation. | 

His undiscriminating use of the two distinct ideas, of hypo- 
thesis and belief, causes us to feel more or less adrift, as we read 
his arguments, in a strange element of ambiguity and elusiveness. 

That life is a trying, a failing, a succeeding and a learning; that 
its ideas should be in great measure provisional, tentative; that 
they should slowly grow in adequacy; that the mind should be 
open and experimental: this is James’s special realization. Our 
wishes should keep making us try and our tryings should be such 
as to keep making us learn. But there is nothing in this broad 
fact that is bound up with voluntary belief. Properly understood, 
it urges against voluntary belief. It urges in favor of voluntary 
hypothesis and voluntary inquiry and against voluntary belief. 

Third, there is the deep confusion between belief and will. A 
belief (the regarding something as real or probably real) is not a 
voluntary conception; it is precisely an involuntary conception. 
We believe; that is to say, when we think of the objects in ques- 
tion they group and arrange themselves in our mind in.a certain 
configuration of their own accord, without any interference from 
our will. That is the form in which the world presents itself when 
we think of the subject. If we arrange them according to our wish, 
that is not belief but imagination. To suppose that belief is an 
act is to confuse it with assertion, which is an act of speech or 
writing. So decisive is this distinction that as long and as far as 
we are saying, “This shall be true for me”, we are not believing it. 
Both the “shall be” and the “for me” are inimical to belief. Such 
a fiat, if it is to have any effect, must be repeated and acted upon 
till by the psychological working of the repetition the idea at 
length stays in the mind of itself and the willer of belief can “let 
go”. I am speaking just here of the psychology of the subject, the 
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analysis of the mental state we call belief, not of how we should 
reach belief, not of any logical or moral question whatsoever. 

Belief, of course, produces action or shapes it, and any man’s 
belief can to a great extent be ascertained and measured by this 
effect. But the mental fact of belief is not in itself an action, any 
more than sense-perception is; it is (what seems to be) the ap- 
pearance of an existent thing before the mind, though the thing 
may appear in a fragmentary or obscured form or only by token. 
It may instantly suggest action but it is not action. 

Of course all belief, when it comes to mind, is connected with 
our voluntary nature. Our calling a belief to mind is ordinarily 
incident to some purpose. Not however the purpose to believe, 
but some end the attainment of which calls for attention to the 
facts as we believe them to be. We are thinking of certain facts 
because they have to be considered and tackled in attaining our 
end. The end is a matter of desire; the facts are cold facts, which 
we must not get wrong if we are to succeed in our purpose. 

Fourth, there is the confusion of reason as a whole with formal 
reason, which is but a part,—with formal logic, formal science, 
explicit reasoning. Rationalism he supposes to approve nothing 
but these. 


Rationalism insists that all our beliefs ought ultimately to find for 
themselves articulate grounds. Such grounds, for rationalism, must 
consist of four things: (1) definitely statable abstract principles; 
(2) definite facts of sensation; (3) definite hypotheses based on such 
facts; and (4) definite inferences logically drawn.‘ 
But reason and rationalism are not bound up with formal state- 
ment. By reason we mean the perception of cogency, the perception 
that a conclusion follows from our premises, whether deductively 
or empirically. Rationalism is the doctrine that our knowledge has 
completely rational foundations. It is the doctrine that reason can 
and should rule in the affairs of the mind. It does not at all say, it 
could not say, that we must always insist, even “ultimately”, upon 
formal and explicit ground for a conclusion, for we may not be 
able to secure such grounds. In an emergency where there is no 
leisure for reflection and we judge with one glance what it is 
best to do, reason may be prevailing as much as anywhere. It 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience 73. 
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-would be irrational to pause for formulation when pausing would 
be fatal. The most rational mental conduct may sometimes be that 
which abridges the process of reason, snatches at the most likely 
expedient, knowing it to be no more than likely, and proceeds with 
it as the best resort that the moment affords; as when we are 
crossing a brook by leaping precipitately from stone to stone with- 
out being able to pause and judge at each venture which stone is 
the best to leap for. This is reason doing the most rational thing 
upon a rational gauging of the exigency. Likewise, if a mind has 
the genuine sense that a certain religious idea is probable, it can- 
not clearly tell why, then that mind in acting upon it is from its 
point of view acting rationally. It is a dangerous position, in rela- 
tion to truth; experience bids us look twice and thrice very criti- 
cally. But if then we still retain the persuasion we are warranted 
in acting accordingly. James’s drawing a line of alienation be- 
tween rationalism and all informal, impromptu, spontaneous 
glimpses and descryings of the mind, claiming all the latter as 
on his own side, opposed to rationalism, this encouraged him to 

rise in revolt against reason and call himself an “irrationalist”. 
What he says of the part played in enterprise, daring, a leap 
for life, etc., by arbitrary belief is suggestive but incomplete. In 
such cases critical and watchful caution is needed. What is most 
potent of all is not faith but strength of desire and purpose. 
When the essayer of a bold enterprise “is sure he can”, that means 
that his powerful and steadfast desire has set his mind working 
upon ways and means and he thinks he sees his path; if the desire 
is powerful enough to enlist caution and care he is often right. 
True, a partly irrational optimism often succeeds when the more 
fully rational mind would shrink back for careful reasons. This is 
b only because the more fully rational person is not rational enough 
to see his reasons in true proportion and resolutely subordinate the 
minor ones. And because at present elementary rationality is still 
so scant and untaught that the development of it is an effort, and 
the mind given to careful thinking is not so apt to be given also to 

powerful desire for objective achievement. 

Incidentally James opposes empiricism to rationalism, as is 
usual. This, I submit, is a false antithesis. Learning from experi- 
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ence is of the essence of rationality. To oppose it to reason makes ‘ 
for misguidance and confusion. 


IV 


Again before general comment on the doctrine, a word as to 
the pronouncement that “there is no test of truth’. Is not the 
whole of logic, deductive and inductive, a body of tests of truth? 
Is not that just the purpose that logic is there to serve? A physical 
theory is tested by experiment. Many a proposition can be tested 
at once by comparing it with accessible fact. Deductive logic can ‘jl 
test an opinion first of all by examining into its consistency with Hh 
itself ; then into its consistency with conclusions substantially es- , 
tablished by experience; further still, into its consistency with 
probabilities established by experience. Where logic is not a test 
of certain truth, it is very frequently a signal test of probability. 
No, there is no ever-present mental test, equivalent to a perfectly 
informed secretary who accompanies us everywhere and instantly 
pronounces true or false any assertion referred to him. The indi- 

vidual reason is not equipped with an infallible detector. We are 
human; it is by the more laborious processes of experience, in- 
cluding observation and experiment, also of a close study of the 
import and consequence of ideas, that we can put to the proof the 
appealing suggestions that enter our minds. But because, once for 
all, we do not possess the magical and invariable test that James 
calls by that name, we have no reason to forget or leave unused 
the humbler and care-requiring tests at our disposal. While saying 
that there is no test of truth, James elsewhere speaks of “the 
experimental tests” by which religious hypotheses “are verified”, 
“which are the only means by which their truth or falsehood can 
be wrought out”. Just how these tests, which are “the active faiths 
of individuals . . . freely expressing themselves in life”, are tests 
of truth, how they are experimental, how they prove the point, 
how far they prove it, and how long they take to prove it, are 
questions he never answers with precision. He conceives an ideal 
criterion that does not exist, and then a loose, vague, and easy- ny 
going substitute that exists but does not seem to be a criterion; 4 
while sweeping impatiently aside, for the subject of religion, those Hat 
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slowly gathered and painstaking processes that have evinced 
themselves the surest reliance of our race. 


V 


Since The Will to Believe was published, the book has had, it 
seems, between twenty and thirty reprintings. No wonder; it con- 
tains many insights, the expression of a great personality, and 
some of the noblest pages of English prose. It could not fail to 
have influence. Had the case been otherwise this article would not 
have been written. 

There has been no human being of whom I should like so much 
to be a disciple as William James. His marvellously large, human, 
candid, invariably meliorist outlook, his eye for the concrete, the 
breadth of his understanding of temperaments, of humanity, are 
incomparable. On some momentous topics I am his disciple. One 
philosophical conviction in particular which to me has been funda- 
mental (and, as just implied, it does not stand alone) I simply 
learned and took over from him. I cannot take over “the right to 
believe”. Here the bold sallies of his thought have brought him 
upon ground that happens to be simply the most crucial ground of 
all for civilization, education, human safety and well-being. He 
would not, were he alive, have wished any writer to refrain from 


speaking his mind about it; in any case I cannot do so. It was 
hard to assail his view thus while he lived; it is harder now. But 
he and his deserved repute can very well stand anything we say 

| about him. 
i His writings upon this topic seem to me one tissue of ingenious 
| sophistry from outset to end—though I must feel sympathy with 
that which impelled him. He took the worst weakness of the 
P| human mind, the bribery of the intelligence, and set it up as a kind 
i of ideal. It is the worst weakness because the most hurtful; pro- 
: ducing not only private miseries but war, destruction, torture, the 
ruin of lives, communities, civilizations. Wisdom truly says, in 
the Book of Proverbs, “They that hate me love death”,—in effect 
their own or the death of others—and the one saving fidelity of 
wisdom is to fact, as distinguished from enticement of any sort. 
The intervention of “our passional nature”, of which James ap- 
proves, is that which chiefly interferes, in all human beings, with 
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good and trustworthy judgment. It is the magnetism in the human 
mind that keeps tampering with the compass by which alone we 
can safely steer. There is a deep kinship and connection between 
the tragedy of sophistical reasoning—the mind’s miscarriage—and 
the tragedy of human affairs. 

As for “I need it, so that it ‘must’ be true”, he who feels that 
because we need something we shall have it has not learned the first 
lesson of philosophy, even the first lesson of life. It is just because 
our desires and preferences do not of themselves magically control 
reality, and because our fate depends on steering aright with refer- 
ence to reality, and not to dreams, that we must learn in framing 
our conception of things, as in our grade of civilization we have 
not yet learned, to keep our eyes on fact alone. “The will to be- 
lieve” is the will to deceive oneself; it is the will to regard some- 
thing as true which is doubtful. 

Perhaps the most illuminating instance to adduce in which 
James’s reasoning on this subject goes astray is his essay on 
“Reflex Action and Theism”. There are the three departments of 
our reactive nature, he reminds us, the sensory, which brings in 
impressions from without, the central, in which we form ideas, 
and the voluntary in which we act, choose, prefer. Now the first 
two of these, says James, exist for the sake of the third. They are 
there to shape our voluntary life. Their purpose will be best 
served if this third part of our reactive nature acts in the way 
most healthy and satisfying. Now if the second, the thinking func- 
tion, adopts a belief that gives the third, the voluntary nature, 
practically the most healthful stimulus it is possible to conceive, 
then the second is performing its function in the proper and best 
manner. 

With what unconscious perversity of skill does he contrive to 
miss the real relation that stands out here! Of course the sensory 
and the reflective functions do exist for the sake of the active 
function (so to express ourselves for convenience). Of course, 
then, our power to form ideas is there primarily to subserve ac- 
tion. But to subserve it how? By supplying true and undeceiving 
ideas of the environment in and upon which we have to act, in 
relation to which we have in everything to adjust ourselves. Our 
wishes and our goals are one thing; the stubborn necessities of the 
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world in which we have to attain them by action are another. If 
you represent a state of things as existing merely because desir- 
able for the purpose of rousing and inspiring us, you are danger- 
ously misrepresenting the actual, so far as we know it, and thus 
sinning against the life-subserving function of the mind. 

It is easy to imagine that, because we are availing ourselves of 
“the right to believe” only in the supernal region of religion, of 
something behind the scenes and higher than the affairs of daily 
life, these considerations do not apply, that we are escaping from 
the sphere in which we have to be careful as to fact; that here 
we are at a place where our assumptions can do us good but cannot 
do us harm. How remote from the truth! It is just because re- 
ligious faith is to affect our action that James would have us 
accept it. How is it to affect our action? That depends wholly on 
the particular belief we form. The conception of God, for in- 
stance, that we have actually formed in our strand of civilization 
has largely tended to confirm the Tradition of Passivity, the 
fatalism of the multitude, the assumption that the course of events 
is exclusively in the hands of God. “The longer I live”, said an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “the more it is borne in upon me that 
we cannot modify the course of history.” “God’s mighty purpose”, 
says another Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘does not depend on our 
paltry contribution. It is for our sakes . . . that He invites us into 
the fellowship of His activity.” At a Peace Conference, for exam- 
ple, it is then only for the spiritual education of the participating 
statesmen that God has invited them there to take part; they can- 
not modify the course of history; His mighty purpose does not 
depend on their paltry contribution——Our conception of God does 
profoundly affect our intelligence, our sense of the need of learn- 
ing how to control life, and our actual fate. James’s own belief 
was not the above, but his belief did, I think, tend to mislead life. 

To be sure, any belief that leads us to form definite expecta- 
tions which continue to be realized is to that extent true. The ques- 
| tion is, how great is that extent; how much of the belief is proved 
if true by the corroborations that occur? A true element in belief, 
| encouraged by such confirmation, may carry on its shoulders a 
i large and a harmful element of untruth associated with it. The 
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pressing need, in the interest of human fate, is to get the truth in 
the faith dissociated from the untruth. 


VI 


As we saw, James wished he had christened his book The Right 
to Believe. He felt that critics’ objections had been provoked 
chiefly by the title, by the emphasis on the will, by the interpre- i 
tation that we were by a fiat of volition deliberately to create belief 
where there had been none. “What I meant by the title was the 
state of mind of the man who finds an impulse in him toward a 
believing attitude and who resolves not to quench it simply be- i 
cause doubts of its truth are possible.””? The “will” that he meant 
was the “passional nature’. Thus, too, Schiller commented that 
James’s principle was misconstrued, being in reality “an analysis 
of the psychological process of acquiring belief”.* In other words, 
critics were supposed to have overlooked the difference between 
consciously sitting down to produce in one’s self a belief and the | 
slow natural drift of belief-formation through the processes and ut 
appetencies of the whole nature. 

Now it is this reply, and not the criticism, which misses the | 
point. There was no misapprehension. It is of the essence of 
James’s view that at some stage or other our conscious decision | 
or choice may rightfully intervene. We may encourage a tendency iy 
to believe, we may discourage doubts. Instead of vigilantly look- 
ing for evidence and refusing to glide to conclusions without it, 
we may turn away from such doubts and scruples. We may volun- 
tarily direct our attention one way rather than the other. We are 
not to give watchful heed to freeing our ideas of fact from the 
bribery of desire, we are to say Godspeed to that same bribery. 
If there is no point at which we are thus to influence the drift of 
our minds, his doctrine, which is essentially an advisory doctrine, a 
preaching, has no meaning at all. He wants us to do something, 
or at least to persuade us that we have a perfect right to do it. If 
there is nothing to do, no question of any step on our part or 
deliberate abstention from a step, he is discoursing for nothing. 








"Perry, The Thought and Character of William James Il, 244-5. 
*Op. cit., II, 241. 
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This fully appears not only throughout the exposition but also at 
the very moment of making the reply quoted above to his critics. 
“. . . The man who finds an impulse in him toward a believing 
attitude, and who resolves not to quench it... .” He resolves; that 
is the point where his volition enters. 

To substitute for the “will to believe” the “right to believe” 
would in no wise avoid this implication. As Miss Stettheimer has 
pointed out, “the right to believe” means the right to will to be- 
lieve. It means the right to do something; and James, as we have 
just seen, indicates what is to’be done. On the most passive inter- 
pretation it means that a mind is not to be blamed for consciously 
letting partialities or antipathies determine its belief, when in 
greater or lesser degree it might check them for critical reasons. 
And this Jetting is a volitional decision. If it were not, I repeat, 
James by his teaching could not influence it as he seeks to do. 

His meaning on this topic could not well be “misconstrued”. He 
had made it too clear. “Voluntarily adopted faith”, “the liberty of 
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believing’, “freedom to believe”, an “action of our willing nature”, 
“a passional decision’, “a passionate affirmation of desire”, “be- 
lieving by our volition”,—such are the phrases he finds it natural 
to use. 

Having these considerations in the front of my mind I wrote 
long ago describing the will to believe as a procedure.of hypnotiz- 
ing one’s self into a belief ; that is, deliberately employing processes 
of a non-rational nature to produce the state of mind desired. I 
wrote thus, confident that the reader would perceive that, what- 
ever the process, the logical attitude of one’s voluntary self toward 
it was the same as if one had deliberately arranged it all to bring 
about the result; that one is by initiative or by consent using 

| psychological forces to work upon one’s own credulities. This con- 
fidence was misplaced. The point was not seen by all and the 
objection was raised that James’s doctrine had been misinterpreted. 
Professor Dewey in particular has more than once appeared to 
raised this objection.® 


*It is not wholly clear why Professor Dewey is concerned to sustain “the 
will to believe”. He does not appear in any wise to use it in religion, which 
i} was the object of James’s great interest in its advocacy. That advocacy 
i was an apology for arbitrary opinion, something, one would have supposed, 
of which Professor Dewey would especially wish the world to be rid. 
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If one wants a perfect illustration of hypnotizing one’s mind into 
belief, here it is in the process that James subsequently described 
and called “the faith-ladder”. 

A conception of the world arises in you somehow, no matter how. 

Is it true or not? you ask. 

It might be true somewhere, you say, for it is not self-contradictory. 

It may be true, you continue, even here and now. 

It is fit to be true, it would be well if it were true, it ought to be true, 
you presently feel. 

It must be true, something persuasive in you whispers next, and 
then—as a final result— 

It shall be held for true, you decide; it shall be as if true for you.” 

In his monumental and invaluable biography of James Profes- 
sor Perry writes: 

He was accused of encouraging willfulness or wantonness of belief 

or of advocating belief for belief’s sake, whereas his whole purpose 

had been to justify belief. 
His purpose had been to justify belief morally and practically in 
cases where it was not justified intellectually. Wilfulness of belief 
was exactly what James, upon one side, encouraged. 

He had affirmed that belief was voluntary but had naturally assumed 


that in this as in other cases volition would be governed by motives 
and illuminated by reasons. 


Of course it would be governed by motives; but James’s whole 
point was that it need not be illuminated by reasons for the belief. 
To be sure he himself felt in a degree inexpressible reasons for the 


~ belief. But he indicates many times that his “subjective conscience” 


would approve his religious faith even had he not this sense of 
inexpressible evidence—so long as the hypothesis is a “living” one, 
that is, appeals to the individual as a possible belief, which appeal, 
in James’s instances, is often one purely of desirability. 


His critics had accused him of advocating license in belief whereas 
on the contrary his aim had been to form rules for belief. 


The rules Professor Perry has in mind are perhaps the specified 
requirement of “living, forced and momentous” options. If this is 
the meaning James did formulate a rule for belief but a rule per- 
mitting and encouraging license in an enormous class of cases. To 


” A Pluralistic Universe 328-9. 
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encourage what Professor Perry calls license and James himself 
calls liberty was, as we have seen, his chief design in writing. 


If we look back and ask ourselves who and how many of all 
those we have known have cared conscientiously for fact in their 
thinking, and not permitted their partialities and antipathies, their 
preference for mental ease, their taste for novelty, their pride or 
their pretensions, to have a stronger hold upon them; if we really 

push this question and review the figures in the gallery of memory, 
| what a sobering answer is forced upon us! Here is the one trusty 
| lifeline of the race, here is a scruple easy to notice in talk and to 
miss when wanting, easy to point out to the young and most easy 
to teach by examples of its presence or absence,—the point of 
conscience and sound sense practically more important and telling 
than all the formulas of logic.——and what do we find? That it is 
sadly rare—with consequences. Of all -those whom I have been 
privileged to know as teachers or other mental aiders James in 
this respect stood first. He was utterly candid, utterly unpretend- 
ing, utterly openminded, utterly truthseeking. And yet by an un- 
happy fatality it had to be just he who was eloquently to defend 
wilful opinion! There is no more impressive argument I can 
adduce against “the will to believe” than the living and daily 
example, in all matters of inquiry and converse, of William James. 


DickKINson S. MILLER 
Boston, Mass, j 
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SCIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE 


CIENCE and knowledge are usually synonymous terms, yet 

the dictionary hints that science is more exact than knowledge 
need be. As for unscientific knowledge, when it is not regarded 
as a contradiction in terms, it is commonly thought of as either 
imperfect or false: imperfect when it is conjectural, and false 
when it does not lend itself to an exact treatment. 

In opposition to the belief that science and knowledge are synony- 
mous, it is the purpose of this essay to show that three important 
catagories of knowledge are, and must remain, unscientific. These 
categories are Art, Religion, and Social Ideology. Each of these 
is a product of human effort, and each requires and propagates its 
own form of knowledge without the benefit of science. Nor can 
any one of these fields of knowledge be subjected to a scientific 
treatment without losing its characteristic nature and identity. 

An artist’s creative activity is quite remote from scientific fact 
and the measurement of truth. It is not the truth of facts with 
which the poet is concerned, when 

As imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 
To an artist, the world of imagination is a thing apart ; not a world 
of fact, but a world of beauty, the truth of which does not reside 
in a logic of abstract terms, but in the onflowing course of the 
imagination’s inner necessities. 

Inner necessities of another sort prescribe religious faith in the 
increasing purpose of our destiny. The rule of God and the 
divinity of events are remote from science; yet the enlightened 
and the ignorant both are moved to descry ends which no analysis 
of facts ever can reveal. Even a trained scientist may be com- 
mitted to beliefs that find no support in the facts with which he 
deals in his laboratory. Yet he finds no contradiction here, nor 
does his science suffer because of his religious faith. 

More startling than the artist’s realm of imagination or the 
believer’s faith in God is the ideology of a social impulse that 
directs both thought and feeling into channels which ignore truth. 
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When the idea prevails that one thinks with one’s blood, or with 
the lowest common denominator of human passion, the warrant of 
behavior becomes emotional. Conflict between thought and emo- 
tion occasions the eternal warfare of science with art, with re- 
ligion, and with all ideologies of social action. Since thought and 
emotion are inseparably combined in practical behavior, sanity 
depends upon their reconciliation. 

In his suggestive though difficult book, Science and Sanity, 
Count Korzybski faces this problem and shows where the difficul- 
ties of reconciliation lie. From the give-and-take of individual and 
social behavior words, numbers and gestures arise to symbolize 
what we are about. These symbols are abstractions. An abstrac- 
tion is a phase of a concrete give-and-take action of behavior. 
This phase, or partial pattern, as it may be called, is the quality or 
quantity of the action, and its expression is usually a word, a 
number, or a gesture. We call these expressions symbols because 
they represent or stand for an object or event, or some feature of 
it or of the course it takes. The concrete behavior of a child with 
a toy becomes an abstraction when the child learns to ask for the 
toy. Handling the toy then follows asking for it. In this way a 
partial pattern of behavior comes to designate certain features of 
give-and-take action in respect of quality and quantity. Having 
arrived at these designations by a word, a gesture, or a number, 
which symbolizes the thing or event, we find to our amazement 
that these abstractions have acquired their own patterns of pro- 
cedure. The colors which enable us to distinguish what we see fall 
into classes, chromatic and achromatic, with principal colors— 
red, yellow, green and blue—for the chromatic, and neutrals— 
black, gray and white—for the achromatic tones. These tones and 
their combinations under definite restrictions account for much of 
what we see. Other abstractions of shape and movement have their 


own orders, which make numbers, groupings, and geometry, pos- 
sible. 


The give-and-take of a concrete practical behavior is deter- 
mined by a wealth of factors in us, who behave, and in the sur- 
roundings with which we behave. These reciprocating patterns 
are less complex than we might suppose from the innumerable 
factors involved in responding to a situation. Failure to recognize 
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the simplicity of a “situation-response” pattern in contrast to the 
multiplicity of its varied factors is the point at which sanity gives 
way, if not to insanity, then to what Count Korzybski has called 
“unsanity”. 

Insanity seems to be of two kinds. One of them results when a 
partial pattern, abstracted from the concrete pattern of the total 
behavior, becomes abnormal. Behavior becomes abnormal when- 
ever a partial pattern dominates other important patterns of re- 
sponse to occasion inappropriate action. We are insane when we 
entertain hallucinations, uncritically perceived, or ideas of self- 
importance and grandeur. A second kind of insanity results from 
perversity when at the expense of other possibilities of action we 
follow one impulse, natural though it may be, without regard for 
the balanced needs of the organism as a whole. Any overindulgence 
in food, sleep, or in special activities like sports, games, or even 
useful work, is perverse and may become insane. 

As compared with insanity, unsanity is less harmful; for it 
means only that we are not in effective command of ourselves and 
our situations. Unsanity is ignorance, both of the appropriate use 
of intellectual tools and of the emotional impulses of behavior. 
When a scene is vague and its outlines blurred, failure to recognize 
this occasion for mistakes is an evidence of unsanity. More dan- 
gerous is the unsanity of prejudice, when, without abnormality or 
perversion, partial patterns of abstraction are taken to be true 
and complete analyses of the universe. From this type of unsanity 
come the most highly respected theories of science. They go by 
different names. The most favored of these today is “positivism” ; 
but the tradition of such theories is old and derives from an ancient 
Greek theory of “atomism”. “The world is so full of a number 
of things” that it must become the business of science to find out 
what they are, how to count and classify them, how to reduce them 
to their elements and then add them up to make the universe as a 
whole. 


This aim and procedure, though highly reasonable, is unaccept- 
able to the devotee of art, because there is no place for creative 
expression in a world which is made up of elements. Art to its 
creator is form and impulse, but never a combination of scientifical- 
ly defined entities. Neither the artist nor the lover of art is likely 
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to be impressed by critical analyses, because to them art is one 
and indivisible; its “significant form” can suffer no division into 
parts without destruction. 

Analytic theory also thwarts the craving of the religious for a 
spiritual consummation which will bind everything together in 
holiness. Elements do not bind themselves thus in order to achieve 
improvement. There is no place for Heaven in a world of science. 

As for the ideologist, his emphasis upon social action is any- 
thing but analytic. The ruthless assurance of communal behavior 
is destroyed by reasoning. Analyses of motives and arguments 
about truth have nothing to do with the promotion of social action. 
They are, at best, means of adverse criticism, and are always 
tainted with the inaction of pacifism and appeasement. 

Since the scientific positivist denies creative expression, spiritu- 
ality, and the impulse of group-action, we are at loss to adjust our 
lives to his precepts. Yet we stand so much in awe of science that 
we are inclined to conclude that either we must resort to a kind 
of “bootlegging” in order to import art, religion, and social action, 
into our world of facts, or we must somehow reconcile ourselves 
to live in different worlds at different times. 

It is not alone the ignorance and enthusiasm of those who crave 
art, religion and social solidarity that make our failure to recon- 
cile facts with spirit unsane; the scientist himself finds his special 
type of factual information unsuited to explain and predict the 
very events he seeks to understand. This failure has become in- 
creasingly evident in the analysis of the most ultimate of physical 
entities, the atom itself; for here matter gives way to motion, all 
the important characteristics of which are those of functional pat- 
terns with interdependent points of reference. Thus matter appears 
to resolve itself into form, and things into acts. When the logic of 
indestructible facts breaks down, it must be replaced by a logic 
of events. 


The logic of events resides in the pattern of an abstraction 

which stands for but is not the event it describes. The positivist 

7 suggests that we should identify these abstractions with the events 
from which they are derived. Following this suggestion, a distin- 
guished Viennese physicist of the last century, Ernst Mach, re- 
duced physics to a psychology of sensation. He argued that since 
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everything of which we have knowledge must be perceived, we 
are forced to accept the perceptions of our senses as the ultimate 
events of existence. The analysis of any perception reduces to 
what we can see, hear, smell, taste, and touch, and so the physical 
world finally consists of these experiences. In the days of Mach, 
introspective psychology, to which he contributed his well-known 
“Analysis of the Sensations”, had high hopes of laying the founda- 
tion of all scientific knowledge. But these hopes were not fulfilled. 
Systematic introspection of the thought-processes brought to light 
data which had no likeness to any sensation or combination of 
sensations. A meaning like that of truth or love operates in thought 
but has no color, sound, or taste. In order to give meanings a 
status in experience, descriptive terms like “attitude”, “intention”, 
“determining tendency”, and “function”, were employed. Effort 
was made to set up a new category of “thought-contents” along 
with the accepted contents of sensation, image, and affection. This 
effort was abortive. The acceptance of “imageless thoughts” and 
“functions” led, instead, to a variety of theories and schools of 
dynamic psychology which have altogether supplanted the “struc- 
tural” psychology upon which Mach and his followers based their 
positivistic philosophy. Doctrines of psychological “elements” are 
no longer in style; for they afford no explanation of the artistic, 
religious, and social problems with which modern psychology is 
chiefly concerned. 

Neo-positivists recognize that function is more important than 
content and base their philosophy on the event. The event is a form 
and its statement is a formula. Knowledge, which is by intention 
science, exists as formulas—verbal, mathematical, and graphic— 
and we are asked to accept these formulas as true statements of all 
things and events. This theory of positivism is pragmatic, because 
the reality of the known suffers change whenever a new and more 
comprehensive formula supplants an old and less adequate state- 
ment. The unsanity of the theory is evident, however, in its re- 
striction of all knowledge to partial patterns which formulate 
things and events without recourse to the desires and impulses 
that gave them birth. It is one thing to limit science to a positive 
formulation of facts; it is quite’ another thing to deny knowledge 
to events which cannot be thus formulated. 
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Satisfaction with any theory of knowledge depends upon the a 
answers given to our demand for understanding. A theory which \ 
confines itself within self-imposed limitations fails to satisfy l 
because it is an artifice. Its unsanity becomes evident as soon as we 1 
discover its limitations. The tumbled, undefined world of practical 
behavior is the starting-point from which all knowledge is derived. 
As soon as theories are allowed to set their own limits of procedure 


they begin to lose contact with practical behavior and become 
unsane. 





The only sane foundations of knowledge are the unformulated 
events of practical behavior. These events evince beauty, purpose, | 
and also ruthless communal impulse. They are not mental phe- 
nomena ; they are the acceptances and refusals of living organisms 
which experience what they are about. The experience of behavior 
is a mystery. We do not know why or under what precise condi- 
tions it occurs. Yet consciousness of behavior is evident whenever 
we ask ourselves what we are about. Since experience may seem to 
concern oneself alone, selfconsciousness is an answer sometimes 
given to the question of existence. “I cannot transcend my own 
state of consciousness”, concludes the subjectivist. Yet his denial 
of existence to anything apart from his own experience is unsane, | 
because the premise from which he draws his conclusion is mis- 

| 
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taken. When he asks himself what he is about, he does not ask 

what he has in mind but what he is doing. To conclude that what 

he has in mind is all that matters is genetically false, because he 

has nothing at all in mind until a certain stage has been reached 

in the development of his abstractions. Abstractions are partial 

patterns or phases of behavior. They may come to symbolize and | 

represent what is going on in the practical affairs of living, but | 

they are never a complete picture of all that is taking place. | 
The naively practical behavior of a human being is first reflected 

in mind as a feeling of rightness or wrongness. We call these re- 

flections “pleasures”, and “displeasures”. They are the evidence of 

an aesthetic sensibility which is the most fundamental and per- 

vasive knowledge one can have. We are unable to say where this 

form of knowledge begins, for even plants are in some vague way _ 

sensitive and capable of accepting and rejecting their surround- | 

ings. It is a practical conclusion that aesthetic sensibility of right 
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and wrong is conditioned, not upon mind, but upon the course 
which behavior is taking; and this course includes not only the 
living, moving, experiencing creature, but also the creature’s sur- 
roundings in so far as these surroundings supply the things which 
are accepted or rejected. In other words, what the creature feels 
and senses is not itself but the objective world which surrounds it. 
Sensibility is not a subjective response to an objective world; it 
is, instead, the evidence of a bond between subject and object. The 
subjective and objective aspects of a concrete act of behavior must 
await the development of partial patterns of abstraction before 
they can be identified. This practical philosophy is accepted by us 
all, even though our theories sometimes lead us to deny it. Can it be 
so wrong as positivists and subjectivists say it is? Is there no sound 
theoretical warrant for what is often dismissed as naive realism? 

A knowledge which refers both to the self and to the world in 
which the self operates acquires a theoretical warrant when we 
take the behavior-pattern seriously. Knowledge is then neither a 
thing nor an event, neither the positivist’s formula nor the sub- 
jectivist’s phenomena of consciousness. It is, instead, a partial 
pattern of behavior which abstracts itself from the concrete be- 
havior of give-and-take. Knowledge takes mathematical, linguistic, 
and graphic forms which are, in effect, statements of our operations 
with and upon the environment. The logical validity of these state- 
ments resides in the operations of which statement is made. The 
idea that logic is somehow independent of behavior is misleading. 
Because counting goes on to infinity, we have come to think of a 
mathematical world apart from and independent of a practical 
world in which infinity has no existence. Such reasoning breeds 
unsanity—not insanity, because the reasoning is neither abnormal 
nor perverse. As G. N. Lewis has described it in his Anatomy of 
Science, counting does lead to infinity. “These processes of ab- 
straction go on”, he writes, “without our knowledge or control. 
So the formidable machine of mathematics is no sooner created to 
be our servant than, like the ‘Universal Robots’ of a recent play, 
it develops a will of its own, and when once started cannot be 
stopped. We begin writing @ for the first number, 6 for the second, 
and when the alphabet is done we proceed with aa, 8, and later 
aaa, But having taken these timid steps we are suddenly appalled 
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by the monster of infinity, for having set up the rules nothing can 
prevent our mind from hurrying on through an endless series 
of alphas and betas. We have no sooner begun our set of integers 
than it becomes endless.” 

Nevertheless, it is unsane to conclude that an abstract series is 
a true picture of the concrete process from which the abstraction 
was made. Partially true it must be, because without the be- 
havioral differentiation of one and one there would be no counting, 
and no series going on to infinity. The concept of infinity, however, 
is a product of the abstract pattern of sequence, and not of the 
units of concrete behavior. Whether this product of abstraction is 
applicable to the concrete give-and-take of practical operations is 
not demonstrated by the reasonableness of the concept of infinity. 
Whether we live in a finite or infinite universe depends upon the 
use we can make of one concept or the other. It is not unsane to 
speculate upon this subject, and it may sometime be demonstrated 
that one or the other of these concepts is a true statement. It is 
unsane, however, to allow the prejudice of an infinite series to 
make us believe that the world consists of an infinite number of 
separate entities. We can argue with equal force that there are no 
real entities. The separation of one thing from another, which is 
the basis of counting, is an abstraction. This abstraction is prac- 
tically useful because it permits the distinction of one thing from 
another. However, when an abstraction is allowed to follow the 
course of its own pattern it loses touch with the reality from which 
it arose. The story it then tells is one of figure and form freed 
from the contingencies of give-and-take behavior. 

Figure and form—these are tokens. Of them we make what we 
can, and in so doing we discover both the concrete world of thing 
and event, and also the abstract world of idea and imagination. It 
is not strange that we should often confuse the two, and import 
into reality what belongs to imagination, and into imagination 
what belongs to reality. Despite the difficulty of avoiding this con- 
fusion, an unsane procedure is avoidable. We need but refer a 
form or figure to the concrete situation from which it was taken 
in order to distinguish what is real about it from what has been 
added by imagination. This test is sometimes called operational. 
A formulation like that of counting, with its ordinal and cardinal 
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numbers, is applicable to concrete things and events. Counting is 
therefore an operational construct, and the partial patterns of arith- 
metic are appropriate and revealing. While they tell us nothing 
directly of the quality of the things counted, they do tell us in- 
directly that these things possess a qualitative distinctness that 
separates them one from another. 

Though counting goes on to infinity, the pursuit of this abstrac- 
tion is no longer operational because it no longer deals with a man- 
ageable series. Should it become possible to pass by intelligible 
stages from the concrete give-and-take of separate things and 
events to an infinite universe containing all things and events, the 
concept of infinity would become operational. Some theorists con- 
tend that this end has already been achieved. However, since other 
theorists maintain that a finite universe gives a more satisfactory 
answer to the present requirements of science, we shall not know 
which concept is truly operational until the controversy is settled. 

It appears from this example that operational formulas are 
clearly applicable to a small range of concrete things and events, 
and that these formulas have their own orders. Once established, 
an order has a certain life of its own. Numbers and shapes, colors, 
sounds, tastes, and smells, feelings of good and bad, better and 
worse, oppositions of large and small, up and down; indeed, the 
manifold phenomena of sensibility, feeling, and movement, all 
have orders which, when abstracted, extend their bounds beyond 
the concrete limits of their practical beginnings. 

Order is knowledge, and the discovery of order in practical 
things and events is the knowledge we have of these things and 
events. Knowledge may be as simple as the aesthetic sensibility 
to right and wrong. Or it may be as elaborate and remote from 
feeling as a differential equation. Yet even the differential equa- 
tion derives from feeling, because any criterion of order is felt 
before it can be known. 

If we agree, however, that knowledge is derived from feeling, 
have we done more than reduce the substance of knowledge to 


affection? Instead of sensation or perception, idea or imagination, 


we now seem to suggest that feelings of rightness and wrongness 
are the ultimate foundations of knowledge. The suggestion is valid, 
but with the proviso that a feeling is always a feeling of some thing 
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or event; for it has no existence of its own. Like sensation and 
idea, feeling is referential. Rights and wrongs are forms of be- 
havior the value of which is inherent in the pattern which the 
behavior takes. 

As previously remarked, this pattern exists between the feel- 
ing organism and its felt surroundings. It is this pattern which 
exists, and not an indifferent collection of unrelated entities, await- 
ing acceptance by some external relating agency like a human mind. 
The pattern to which we refer is sometimes explained as a sub- 
sistence of relations; the idea being that existent entities are the 
fundaments between which relations subsist to give meaning to an 
otherwise meaningless existence. The immediately felt meaning of 
right or wrong requires no differentiation of existence and sub- 
sistence. Such a requirement is misleading and unsane because, like 
the pursuit of infinity, it is a product of abstraction, and not of 
concrete behavior. The requirement of a phenomenal pattern is 
that it shall complete itself beyond the range of its immediate 
experience. Meanings transcend immediately given phenomena. 
The order of events is the measure of their reality, but this order 
carries beyond a given event to some other event, not given, but 
required by it. As soon as we recognize that objective things and 
events are the participating features of any pattern of experience, 
we are no longer confused by the distinction of phenomena from 
the events to which they belong. Distinctions like those of mind 
from body, or experience from things experienced, are a primary 
source of unsanity. We must not allow any undue emphasis upon 
bare facts without order, or upon theoretical order without opera- 
tional exemplification. 

Sanity requires a recognition of unformulated give-and-take 
behavior as the true basis of knowledge. Knowledge is first of all 
a feeling of rightness which attaches to those behaviors which make 
unimpeded progress. These behaviors are right by virtue of their 
harmony with the environment. The pattern of this rightness 
involves both the organism and its environment. It is essentially 
aesthetic and gives rise to art, religion, and social solidarity. It 
also leads to reasoning and formal logic. 

In accepting these patterns as the experienced foundations of 
knowledge we are saved from the pitfalls of reification, or the 
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attribution of reality to symbols. These pitfalls confront us when- 
ever we seek to identify the real world with the abstractions we 
have drawn from it. The real world is discovered, not inferred. 
Inference is a process of abstraction and its application to reality 
is in turn a matter of discovery—a concrete behavior which tries 
to find out if the inference fits the facts. 

All inferences purport to be true, and if the steps are logically 
taken they are true for the abstract terms they employ. But the 
truth of inference is not a factual truth. As William James points 
out, “truth happens to a thing” whenever the inference fits the 
facts. Yet that does not make the facts any more real than they 
were before we knew how to deal with them. The factual world 
is so largely uncharted that we can speak with assurance only of 
that small portion which our instruments and methods have en- 
abled us to map out. While the underlying reality of these portions 
of the map is undoubted, the fulness of our knowledge depends 
always upon the adequacy of our method. In devising a new 
method we are at the same time gaining a new insight into reality. 
What was previously amorphous now takes shape; its contours are 
defined and we can assimilate it into our way of living. In a word, 
truth happens to it. 

Methods are pragmatic, and William James was right when he 
said that truth happens to a thing. But he did not say that reality 
happens to it. Reality was there all the time awaiting discovery ; it 
simply had no status in cognition until the light of truth was cast 
upon it. Since we derive cognition and all its instruments from 
direct experience, we are under no necessity of equating the ful- 
ness of reality with the few inferences we have been able to draw 
from it. Definition creates truth, but not reality. Truth happens 
to a thing when it is defined. Previous to its definition, a thing may 
have functioned in our lives without our knowledge. The functions 
of art, religion, and communal morality, all exemplify undefined 
realities. The dynamics of atoms and the dynamics of the stars are 
not dependent upon our knowledge of them; neither are the pro- 
cesses of living, growing, moving protoplasm. Yet as we come to 
know about these things our behavior is altered and we enter a 
new world in which atoms, stars, and all living and inert objects, 
take on meanings which they previously lacked. This is science: 
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an endeavor to know precisely and completely what is going on. 

While all knowledge aims to be scientific, science is truth, and 
truth happens to a thing or event only in the measure in which it 
can be defined. Art cannot be defined, because it is an expression 
of feeling, and the knowledge we have from feeling, though funda- 
mental, is never precise. The fitness of the pattern of art to nature 
and to ourselves who appreciate its beauty cannot be reduced to 
mathematics and grammar. Yet there is a science of art which 
deals with just these abstractions; for the poet has his grammar, 
the painter his geometry, and the musician his limiting principles 
of interval and rhythm. An artist, however, does not require a 
scientific knowledge of his materials, like a bridge-builder, and 
the aesthetic sensibility which serves the artist as criterion of his 
work is broad and impressionistic, not narrow and precise. A 
knowledge of art can be dependable without being scientifically 
true. 

Religion likewise rests upon knowledge which lacks scientific 
precision. The longing of the soul for fulfilment of purpose, for 
justification and reward, is as real as the scientific requirement of 
demonstrable proof, but the proof is wanting and the truth of Deity 
lacks definition. 

The knowledge which attends social behavior is also unscientific. 
We are at this time aware of the extraordinary force of a social 
knowledge which denies and defies science. We who have been 
taught to regard society as a free intercourse among individuals 
who can tolerate differences of opinion and allow the voice of the 
majority to make public policy, are alarmed by totalitarian govern- 
ments which dictate reason and defy truth. We are mistaken, how- 
ever, if we suppose that this strong and determined enterprise is 
without a natural and efficient wisdom of its own. Communal 
effort is the most powerful force living organisms can exert. To 
strive blindly with others of one’s kind under the leadership of a 
commanding figure which sways the multitude in self-denying 
comradeship is to constitute a social force of enormous strength. 
Fortunately for those who have the capacity and will to think, 
involvement in the group as a whole is temporary and never fully 
participative. So long as man has any leisure he must occasionally 
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reflect, and in reflection he must become aware of his own separate- 
ness. In such moments the satisfaction of his longings is to be 
found in art and religion. If he is also critical his knowledge of 
these will then lead him on to science. 

No matter how terrifying the ideologies of the present time may 
be, those who can still criticize them are comforted to know that 
the dynamics of war cannot continue forever. Peace will follow, 
even if it be a peace of exhaustion, and those who are left to 
begin life anew will again reflect and revive their efforts to make 
beautiful things, to seek God, and to render knowledge more truly 
scientific. The wisdom of any theory of knowledge must embrace 
the realities of the aesthetic, the religious, and the communal im- 
pulses; for these are the foundations of knowledge, and science 
follows after them. 

The reality of the world in which we live is in part given and in 
part inferred. That part which is given is the concrete basis of 
our individual and social behavior. The patterns of this behavior, 
our sole foundation of knowledge, are at once organismic and 
environmental, What we sense is these patterns, and not sensation 
as such. All patterns have their orders, and the abstraction of these 
orders as partial patterns of behavior are our expressions of 
knowledge—verbal, numerical, gestural, and graphic. That part of 
the world which we infer is the part required to complete a partial 
pattern. Although there is no connection between an abstract sen- 
sation and the object in the outer world which occasioned it, there 
is no division of a pattern into inner, or subjective, and outer, or 
objective, components. Every pattern appears as a figure on a 
ground, and the ground is no less real than the figure, for together 
they make the pattern. It is the enlargement of a figure on its 
ground that extends knowledge, and it is the precision of a figure 
in its ground that makes knowledge scientific. What we have con- 
stantly to guard against is the identification of partial patterns 
with the concrete behaviors from which they are derived. Partial 
patterns which require the existence of realiti¢s beyond our kerr 
are always challenging. Of a formula which is a product of 
mathematical inference we can say only that it may find a counter- 
part in reality. The fact that sometimes it does, and thus becomes 
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an instrument in the hands of a physicist, only demonstrates that 
the orders of partial patterns are indeed the orders of reality from 
which the partial pattern has been derived. 

The dependability of an aesthetically felt impulse is greater 
than that of a logically conceived argument. Yet if we do not 
proceed from our crude knowledge of right and wrong to the 
scientific abstraction of truth, we must remain at a level of animal 
existence which is unsuited to the modern world in which we live. 
The problem of modern life is to become as scientific as we can 
without losing touch with the practical world in which our inten- 
tions are first to be good and healthy, and then to cultivate a sense 
of beauty, an awe of grandeur, and a feeling of togetherness with 
our kind. Thereafter we must think as best we can of the dimen- 
sions of life and the refinement of its patterns. The inferences 
which follow will allow us to penetrate beyond the immediately 
given into that realm of pure truth which enables us to define 
and complete the picture of the universe in which we dwell. 
Truth happens to us when our definitions operate to satisfy the 
requirements of ourselves and of the group to which our lives 
are bound. These requirements, however, are not personal; they 
are the requirements of the world of earth and sky in whose pat- 
terns we participate and have our quasi-individual existences. 

Science is refined knowledge. It consists of partial patterns ab- 
stracted from concrete give-and-take behavior where the criterion 
of understanding is fundamentally aesthetic. Feelings of right 
and wrong are expressed in art, religion, and social solidarity of 
action. These forms of knowledge do not permit a scientific defini- 
tion. They furnish immediate insights, yet are never scientifically 
true. Truth happens to a thing when it is defined, but the thing 
or event participates in behavior before it is abstracted and defined. 
A thing of beauty is evident as felt knowledge; so too are the 
awfulness of Deity and the increasing purpose of events. Social 
solidarity arises from feelings of contact with one’s kind. These 
forms of knowledge are rejected by a positivistic theory because 
they cannot be reconciled with the pursuit of truth. Truth is defi- 
nition, and definition requires entities. Failure to recognize that 
entities are a product of abstraction, and not of concrete give-and- 
take behavior, leads to the error of reification. The products of 
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abstraction are symbols, and symbols are never identical with the 
concrete processes from which they are derived. 

Truth is a manageable abstraction which may or may not de- 
scribe reality. Yet the form of its partial pattern is of necessity 
derived from reality, and the demands it makes for completion lead 
to the discovery of realities previously unknown. Science is a per- 
sistent pursuit of truth, but it must be operational if it is to keep in 
touch with reality. The concrete patterns of behavior, from which 
all knowledge and all science are derived, include both the doer and 
the thing done. Thus the objective world, explored and compre- 
hended, is not a thing apart, but a thing immediately involved in the 
pattern of behavior. Indeed, there are no things and events, sub- 
jective or objective, which have existence apart from the patterns 
in which they reveal themselves. In taking pattern seriously as the 
subject of knowledge we escape the confusion that results in 
abstracting mind from body, and subject from object. We find then 
that knowledge may be dependable even when it is vague and gen- 
eral, and that the refinements of science are the usable abstractions 
which can be made to operate in dealing with ourselves and with 
the world in which we live. 


R. M. Ocpen 


CorNneELL UNIVERSITY 








THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


AST behind you all conformity”, said Emerson in his Divinity 
School Address, “and acquaint men at first hand with Deity.” 
Many have wondered how this firsthand acquaintance was to be 
attained, but has any other generation been so puzzled as ours? 
We cannot turn to authority, for we have been brought up on the 
experimental method. We may use “reason” as an instrument, but 
we have been taught to regard it as such and to use it only as a 
means of clarifying what comes to us in experience. And “experi- 
ence” itself has become a weasel word which today shows more 
elusiveness than ever. If we limit it to sense-experience we gain 
simplicity at the cost of richness. If we make it broader we 
restrict the application of the experimental method. 

This paper will suggest that we should interpret experience in 
the broader fashion, even though it will mean some loss in clarity, 
and that the term knowledge should be extended to include ex- 
periences which lie outside the limits of the senses. It will attempt 
to indicate that religious knowledge, like all other valid knowledge, 
consists of critical judgments organized in a coherent body of 
belief, that such judgments are based on sense-experience, also 
on experiences of value, also on “rational intuitions”, or appre- 
hensions of self-evident propositions and their rationally neces- 
sary implications, and that what we call “religious experience” is 
not so much an experience of a particular datum as a particular 
interpretation of sense-data and data of the emotional life. Spe- 
cifically it will therefore suggest : 

(1) That the term “knowledge” should not be restricted by a 
positivistic empiricism to judgments confirmed by sense-data 
alone, but should be expanded to include (a) systematic know- 
ledge of the metaphysical type, (b) knowledge of ideals which are 
possibilities for experience and determinative of actual reflective 
experience, and (c) an interpretation of the world as a whole on 
the basis of such knowledge of ideals. 

(2) That although religion lacks the preciseness of science and 
uses methods which often do not allow for exact scientific con- 
firmation, its closest analogy, nevertheless, is with the knowledge- 
situation, since, like knowledge, it presupposes participation ‘> 
relationships that as reasonable are universal and necessary 
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(3) That “faith” stands for practical loyalty to ideals and to 
the power which is working to realize them. In so far as faith so 
understood implies beliefs, these are expressions of conviction as 
to the appropriateness of voluntary commitment rather than state- 
ments of opinion about matters of empirical fact. Such beliefs 
cannot receive verification in the scientific sense, but they may 
appeal to a type of practical verification leading to an assurance 
which cannot be called arbitrary. 

Let us define experience as “what happens when a self meets 
a world”, knowledge as “well-grounded belief expressed in critical 
judgments”, value as “what is reasonably considered to be an 
authoritative norm for conduct, appreciation, or reflection”, re- 
ligion as “devotion to ideal values and to the power which is at 
work to make them actual”. 

An initial difficulty comes from the lack on the part of religion 
of that singleness of aim ordinarily associated with the knowing 
procedure. Professor Blanshard, for example, says in his recent 
book: “Thought is that activity of mind which aims directly at 
at truth.”? Contrast this with a definition from Hoffding. “The 
word ‘religion’”, says this writer, “stands in the main for a 
psychical state in which feeling and need, fear and hope, enthusiasm 
and surrender, play a greater part than do meditation and inquiry, 
and in which intuition and imagination have the mastery over in- 
vestigation and reflection.”? We conclude from these statements 
that one activity called “thought” aims directly at truth, whereas 
another, called “religion”, has the primary aim of stimulating the 
emotions in a certain way. In doing so it makes assertions about 
values and about the totality of experience which claim to be true 
and which must be submitted to the approved tests for truth. It 
cannot be said, however, to aim at truth alone, or to be concerned 
with any and all discovery of truth, or to have the detached im- 
partiality which is usually considered to be an indispensable part 
of the truthseeker’s attitude. 

If its methods are so indirect, and if its participation in the 
truth situation is incidental to other aims, is it not ill equipped for 
that frontal attack ordinarily believed to be necessary if the citadel 


* Brand Blanshard, The Nature of Thought I 51. 
* Harald Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion 1. 
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of truth is to be taken? Our answer appears to depend on whether 
we are willing to allow that the matters concerning which we seek 
truth are so complex and so different from one another that vary- 
ing forms of approach at times become necessary. If, with the 
positivists, we say that truth is limited to beliefs confirmed by 
sense-data, then no truth-claims can be made for religion. If, on 
the other hand, we are prepared to say that certain of our prac- 
tical attitudes imply beliefs which we take as true, even though 
complete verification by sense-observation is beyond our reach, 
the path to a less restricted view of truth is left open. A classic 
eloquent defense of this larger view of truth is offered in one of 
William James’s letters to Professor Leuba. “I find it preposter- 
ous to suppose”, said James, “that if there be a feeling of unseen 
reality shared by large numbers of men in their best moments, 
responded to by other men in their deep moments, good to live by, 
strength-giving,—I find it preposterous, I say, to suppose that the 
goodness of that feeling for living purposes should be held to carry 
no objective significance, and especially preposterous if it com- 
bines harmoniously with our otherwise grounded philosophy of 
objective truth.’ 

We may note three difficulties which we inherit from our for- 
bears as they have often treated this problem. The first comes from 
the uncritical definition of religion employed by many of our his- 
torians. Taking their cue from the life of primitive man, they have 
too often defined religion as a way of manipulating the super- 
natural or a means to selfish advancement or a combination of 
both. The history of religions in their hands has become a recerd 
of the strange practices of strange men in their efforts to use a 
strange world for their own crude purposes. By its results this 
method stands condemned. It should be supplanted by a method 
which defines religion in terms of loyalty to ideal ends. 

The second cause for misunderstanding comes from the meth- 
ods used by some of the defenders of religion, including those who 
appeal to special revelation. This appeal neglects three important 
considerations. First, it is made on behalf of all manner of con- 
flicting creeds. They cannot all be true, and no satisfactory means 


. Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James 
I 350. 
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of judging among them has been offered. Assurance or “psycho- 
logical certitude” cannot be a criterion for anyone except the 
person who has it. On the other hand, the appeal to “consistency” 
or “results” is an appeal over the head of revelation to something 
beyond by which it is vindicated, and is therefore actually a 
repudiation of revelation’s claims. Second, the psychological means 
by which the special revelation is fitted into the framework of 
ideas approved by ordinary standards and arising in the flow of 
ordinary experience has never been explained. Third, there is a 
glaring incongruity between the idea of a God who gives special 
favors to some and that of a God who by definition is God of all 
on the same terms. 

Finally, the claim is also made, even by such a writer as James, 
that in the mystical experience an immediate conviction guarantees 
for the one who has it the truth of what is delivered. This appears 
to be but the modern form of the appeal to special revelation. It is 
another case of mistaking psychological certitude for reasonable 
certainty. The fact is that any experience, sensuous or mystical, 
is a datum for thought and must be tested before it becomes know- 
ledge. Knowledge is belief, as critical and well grounded as may be, 
but, when it refers to empirical fact, it is always probable and 
always subject to revision. 

Such misunderstandings have brought about the swing to the 
opposite extreme found in the logical positivists. Putting their em- 
phasis on the clarity and certainty of knowledge at the expense of its 
range and extent, they have progressively limited the area to which 
the term “knowledge” can be applied. No one can quarrel with a 
procedure which helps us to distinguish what we clearly know 
from what we know less clearly. The difficulty comes when, as a 
by-product of this procedure, the area of the less clearly known, 
not so much by design as by uncritical usage, becomes the not- 
known, or, in the case of metaphysics, the non-sensical. Matters 
which are dimly perceived, or which, though objects of aware- 
ness, are incapable of precise formulation, in this way are put out 
of bounds and made the equivalent of matters that are not known 
at all. 

The positivist argues as follows: Empiricism is the only accept- 
able procedure for knowledge. This means developing a hypo- 
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thetical proposition to explain a body of observed facts, then 
deducing the implications of this hypothesis, and then testing 
these implied propositions by further observation. This procedure 
can be strictly and critically applied only to sense-data. Thus to 
say that a thing exists is in effect to say that certain sensations are 
obtainable. A proposition is “factually significant” only if we know 
the sense-observations which would lead us to accept it as true. 
Propositions if genuine either deal with relations of ideas (such 
as analytic and tautological propositions which simply signify our 
intention to use symbols in a certain way), or are empirical hypo- 
theses which point to future sense-experiences. Everything else is 
“metaphysical and meaningless”. Religious and value judgments 
are thus from the start ruled out from the knowledge-area and are 
dubbed “merely emotive” or “ejaculatory” or are called “propa- 
ganda”. 

We have looked to the logical positivist for a way out of the 
dilemmas of philosophy. We expected him to formulate some of 
the age-old problems in such a way as to make their solution pos- 
sible. But his answer seems to be simply a denial of the signifi- 
cance of the problems themselves. He offers us a description of 
knowledge in terms of the observation and manipulation of physi- 
cal stuff. This description has won general acceptance among the 
physical scientists, who, after all, should be allowed to define their 
own methods of procedure. But it is a question whether simplicity 
in this province is not won at the expense of adequacy in our 
treatment of the problem of knowiedge in general. We gain one 
method of dealing with physical fact, perhaps the only method, but 
we lose the chance of extending “knowledge”’ further because we 
refuse at the start to admit the possibility of such extension. In so 
doing we introduce, furthermore, an invidious distinction. We may 
mean to say: here is knowledge and there is something else which 
though not knowledge is good. But in effect we say: here is know- 
ledge and there is something else which is bad because it makes a 
false claim to knowledge. It is hardly possible to say “Religion is 
good though not knowledge”, for it is difficult to see what good- 
ness of that sort could be. No religious believer would admit that 
his religion was a body of assertions based on his own emotions 
and having no valid reference to external fact. Yet this is the 
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claim made by logical positivists, at first by implication and later, 
as their enthusiasm for. precise knowledge grows, by direct state- 
ment. 

Thus it may be pertinent to ask whether the positivist’s position 
does not have difficulties of its own. Is his exclusive emphasis on 
sense-experience not weakened by assumptions which imply his 
reliance on much beside sense? It would seem that the positivist 
must assume the presence of other minds to justify his own use 
of intersubjective language and his belief in social verification. He 
must assume the consonance of other sense-experiences with his 
own, the communication of ideas through identical meanings, the 
accessibility of the past through memory, the dependability of in- 
duction, the applicability of his own purpose as an experimenter, 
and the validity of his insight into logical relations and into the 
connection between initial hypothesis and final verification.* In 
Santayana’s words, “the postulates on which empirical knowledge 
and inductive science are based, viz., that there has been a past, 
that it is was such as it is now thought to be, that there will be a 
future, and that it must for some inconceivable reason resemble 
the past and obey the same laws—these are all [sc. ‘for the positi- 
vist’] gratuitous dogmas.”® 

Now the positivist may well challenge his opponent to deal with 
these problems more adequately than he does—his way being to 
assume such beliefs as are necessary and turn out well. The point 
is that these assumptions, which stretch their feelers out into the 
realm of that which is not an object of sense-experience, weaken 
his primary emphasis. The issue would seem to be not sense- 
experience versus all other kinds, but sense-experience plus some- 
thing else, and the question is how much this something else in- 
cludes and how it should be handled. 

Are the data of the sciences themselves purely sensuous, we 
ask? Do we rely exclusively on sense-experience for our know- 
ledge of human nature, individual or social? Even in an experi- 
mental science like biology there appear to be different kinds of 
problems with varying degrees of remoteness from sense-data and 
the procedures of the laboratory. The classification of types within 


*Cf. Edgar S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion 4, 397. 
*George Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith p. vii. 
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a given biological group may depend, for example, upon a kind of 
organizing intuition which takes account of general characteristics 
and proceeds systematically rather than experimentally. Though it 
is of course not wholly independent of sense-observation, work of 
this sort involves more than formulating a theory, devising an 
experiment, and seeking the answer in repeatable behavior. 

In physics, likewise, the replacing of mechanical models by 
mathematical equations suggests that awareness of formal struc- 
ture and of the relevance of universals has made a major contri- 
bution to the total situation. The formulation of the quantum 
theory is often cited as a triumph of pure speculative thought, not 
because it had no relation to sense-experience, but because mathe- 
matical theory played so large a part in explaining what the 
phenomena meant. Further, the problem of historical knowledge 
has its own special difficulties for the positivist. We need recall 
only the insistence of some of the neo-Kantians on the place of 
an intuition which brings out the uniqueness of each historical 
situation. These considerations suggest that we should try to 
thicken up our notion of knowledge instead of allowing it to be 
thinned down by taking one procedure and making it normative. 

The religious believer is suspicious of those attempts to reach 
truth which stop with sense-experience, and he denies that all 
metaphysical statements are meaningless. An example of correct 
metaphysical procedure is offered by Professor Lovejoy® when 
he says that, if certain matters which philosophers or other men 
believe are provisionally taken as true, we may well investigate 
what other beliefs may or must be true, that is, what sets of 
propositions properly belong together. As Miss Stebbing’ says, 
also, there is a sense in which the metaphysician is not after new 
facts and does not add to the sum total of knowledge as does the 
natural scientist or the historian. But the metaphysician, she says, 
should show what we mean by our facts and what the presupposi- 
tions are which enable us to deal with them. “Critical metaphysics”, 
she adds, is the systematic study concerned to show what is the 
structure of the facts in the world referred to whenever a true 


* Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Revolt Against Dualism 257-9. 

*L. S. Stebbing, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N. S. XXXIII, 
66-8. These passages were called to my attention by Professor John M. 
Moore. 
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statement is made. The point is that the line between “synthesis” 
and “analysis” is not always easy to draw, and it is a question 
whether we illumine the total situation by refusing to allow the 
word “knowledge” to be applied to beliefs which are the outcome 
of analysis and clarification of given propositions. Is the positivist 
himself not dangerously near metaphysics when he says that truth 
is limited to judgments about sense-objects ? How is this statement 
to be verified empirically ? 

The religious believer also claims that there is a truth about 
values which can’ be known. Involved in religious knowledge are 
two kinds of interpretation. First, an experience of liking or appre- 
ciation must be judged and interpreted until it is transformed into 
a critical statement regarding the validity of the object in the 
sense of its appropriateness for liking or appreciation. This trans- 
formation of an unreflective into a reflective judgment implies an 
appeal to the formal principle of consistency and also to standards 
of value which are recognized as worthy to be determinants of 
emotion or conduct. Such standards are reached by a combination 
of intuition and sense-experience and are accepted after they have 
been tested by all critical means known. The second act of inter- 
pretation involved in religious knowledge comes when these stand- 
ards of value are believed to be real, taken as real, interpreted 
as having efficacy and as affecting the course of natural events. 
This is the distinctively religious interpretation, and it is made 
with the realization that it may be mistaken but in the belief that 
the evidence which justifies it outweighs the negative evidence. 
Religious belief claims truth for the judgment that the world as a 
whole provides support for human value-experiences and aids the 
transition from hope and ambition into actual realization of what 
is good, beautiful, and true. 

Religious knowledge thus involves a belief that ideals are effec- 
tive, that true statements can be made about them, and that a judg- 
ment about the world which fails to take account of them and their 
effectiveness is incomplete. Valuing itself is an experience which 
makes a truth-claim. To say “This is good” as distinct from “I 
like it” is to affirm that objective knowledge about values is pos- 
sible. Valuing is a significant experience because it represents not 
merely the state of mind or state of emotion of a subject but a 
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recognition of what ought to be, irrespective of the subject’s un- 
criticized desires. To evaluate is to try to discover not how people 
feel or what society thinks but that which in its conformability to 
critically accepted standards is fit to be a determinant of thought, 
emotion, or conduct. This implies the possibility of awareness of 
that which as a property of an object or a situation or a relation 
among objects is itself good and worthy to have account taken 
of it. 

Standards of value are qualities or essences which do not de- 
pend on human subjects for their validity or subsistence, yet can- 
not be said to remain apart “in awful unmeaningness’’. Obviously 
their method of verification does not follow the precise methods 
that obtain in the sciences. Should we then say that we are de- 
barred from knowledge of them? They are clearly relevant to 
human life and contribute to the human knowledge-situation. 
They are presupposed by what happens in human life, they make 
demands on life which are recognized and obeyed, and at times 
they fulfill the latent purposes even of the human being who rebels 
against them, suggesting that they provide for a fruition even of 
the nature which seems blind to their existence. They do not 
themselves disclose new facts so much as point to where new 
facts will be found. On occasions they seem to strike with vigor 
into the world of empirical fact, as when the value of democracy 
shows itself an essential ingredient of that social situation where 
alone science can thrive. Furthermore, there is a type of growth in 
knowledge of values which we recognize, even though it does not 
conform to scientific notions of verification. To respond with 
loyalty to an ideal is to find out more about it and to achieve under- 
standing of what it means as a practical working force. The results 
frequently are socially observable in the bearing and physical 
features of those who have made such loyalty a fixed element of 
their experience. 

It would seem, furthermore, that it is necessary to appeal to 
different types of confirmation in the case of’ different ideals. 
Courage, for example, appears to have justified itself on the 
naturalistic level of struggle for survival in spite of the initial 
prejudice that he who fights and runs away will have the ad- 
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vantage. Having justified itself on this level it is now recognized 
as a spiritual quality useful for its results and admirable in itself. 
Honesty, on the other hand, although it is also a program for 
action, is from the beginning more like a standard for discrimina- 
tion. It is a necessary presupposition for all intellectual activity, and 
is absolute in the sense that it is affirmed in any attempt to deny it. 
Love is honesty in action. “The impartiality which, in contempla- 
tion, is the unalloyed desire for truth”, says Bertrand Russell, “is 
the very same quality of mind which in action is justice and in 
emotion is that universal love which can be given to all.”* In spite 
of their differences and their relevance to varied types of situa- 
tion, ideal values retain their common attribute of having a validity 
that is independent of the empirical situation in a way recognizable 
by the rational mind, even though the manner of their application 
is, of course, determined by empirical fact. Honesty means dif- 
ferent procedures in an inquiry, a business transaction, a strike, 
or a war, but an intelligible core of meaning remains. Friendship 
remains a recognizable ideal though my friend betray me or I him, 
and murder an irrational act even though mass killings are the 
order of the day. 

Religious knowledge thus involves an acceptance of ideal values 
as standards for thought and conduct. We have said that it in- 
volves, in the second place, an interpretation of the world in terms 
of the presence and power of these standards. The power working 
to make them effective is God. Knowledge of God is well grounded 
belief expressed in critical judgments which are themselves based 
on experiences of value corrected and supplemented by such em- 
pirical evidence as is relevant. The term “religious faith” should 
perhaps be applied to that attitude of emotional and voluntary 
commitment which characterizes devotion to ideals. These are 
accepted by the religious believer not in spite of evidence but 
rather, to use an epigram of Professor Kirsopp Lake’s, “in scorn 
of consequence”, where “consequence” means results for survival 
or happiness or physical well-being. “Faith” is thus a description 
of a state of feeling and will, and refers not to neglect of intel- 
lectual considerations but to the quality of romantic abandon which 


*Bertrand Russell, Problems of Philosophy, Chap. xvi. 
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does not so much overreach the intellect as discover a sphere 
where the analytical process of weighing evidence is irrelevant. 

To recapitulate, religious knowledge involves recognition of 
ideals as possibilities of experience and determinants of actual 
experience and an interpretation of the world in terms of their 
effective influence. Faith means willingness to follow the ideal at 
whatever personal cost. Religious knowledge is like science only 
in that it is a system of well grounded beliefs based on critical 
judgments. The judgments themselves, however, have as their 
data emotional experiences, especially experiences of value, rather 
than sense-impressions. The great danger, in the nature of the case, 
is that religion may illegitimately transfer its assurance regarding 
values to the realm of empirical fact, where assurance or emotional 
commitment is out of place. To avoid this it is necessary to remember 
the difference between religion and science. Science has to do with 
sensuous observation of empirical fact, religion with the critical 
appreciation of values; science deals with the discovery of new 
truths about particular facts, religion with a new realization of the 
significance of old truth for the total situation. Science brings 
empirical knowledge which may be upset by future experience; 
religion is concerned with general principles of reason which 
apply to all experience. Both make truth-claims, both rely on the 
forms of thought common to all minds, but religion stresses the 
universal situation which all minds and wills confront, science the 
particular changing facts by which our knowledge of the world is 
gradually built up. Thus religion must learn to distinguish between 
the absoluteness it finds in certain universal essences and the tenta- 
tiveness which should characterize all application to specific situa- 
tions. To apply an ideal to a concrete case is to enter the realm of 
empiricism and probability. We know, for example, that we should 
love our enemies. Tragically enough we do not know what this 
means for our conduct in the present war. But it would seem that 
the general truth has a necessary place in our thought even though 
we are at present confused about its application. 

The real question, then, is whether we should not divest our- 
selves of the notion that commonly accepted knowledge can be won 
only on the level of sense-experience of tangible, observable stuff. 
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Some ideals “hold good no matter what”, at the equator as at the 
poles, on both sides of the Rhine or of the globe. They convey what 
has been called “the eternal greatness incarnate in the passage of 
temporal fact”. Religion commits itself to these with faith rather 
than knowledge; yet faith need not be uncritical just because it is 
romantic, and it may lead to knowledge even though in itself it 
means another type of experience. The trouble seems to have 
come in large part from the readiness of religious but credulous 
men to apply their religious insights to the world of empirical 
fact without using the safeguards which must be employed if there 
is to be knowledge. When we bring our loyalty to ideals into the 
empirical situation our methods must be tentative and experimen- 
tal, for knowledge of empirical fact consists of well grounded but 
probable beliefs. Yet our awareness of our inability at present to 
apply honesty and love to a world at war is not so different from 
our realization that the axioms of mathematics are themselves 
susceptible to abuse in unskilled hands. The revolt of logical posi- 
tivism and operationalism is perhaps necessary as a protest against 
philosophy’s exclusive emphasis on the conclusions of man the 
talker. The scientist may well press home the point that speech has 
been caught in its own subtlety. We should pay more attention to 
man the doer and the manipulator of physical things. But this 
interest itself needs to be supplemented. Instead of turning with 
contemporary theology to man the sinner, with the irrational cring- 
ing fear that the word suggests, should we not explore the possi- 
bilities that lie before man the seer with the greater opportunities 
furnished him by our own age? And does this not mean, among 
other things, a renewed interest in man the sufferer, who discovers 
the heavy burden laid on him by the truth, but whose agony is 
relieved by the conviction that though he perish the truth will en- 
dure? Our reluctance to allow the word “knowledge” to be applied 
to experiences based on our convictions as to values comes from 
our legitimate fear of vagueness and propaganda. But exactness is 
not the only ideal even for the intellect. As Aristotle reminds us, 
“it is the mark of the educated man to look for precision in each 
class of things just so far as the nature of the subject admits.” 
Or, in St. Thomas’s statement of a similar idea, “it is a sin against 
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the intelligence to want to proceed in an identical manner in the 
typically different domains—physical, mathematical, and meta- 
physical—of speculative knowledge.’ 

In closing we may appeal to Professor Montague’s definition. 
“Religion”, says this writer, “is the acceptance . . . of a momentous 
possibility—the possibility, namely, that what is highest in spirit is 
also deepest in nature, that the ideal and the real are at least to some 
extent identified, not merely evanescently in our own lives but 


enduringly in the universe itself.”*° From the investigation of this — 


possibility we should not be debarred. 


Jutius SEELYE BIXLER 
Cotsy COLLEGE 


* Quoted by Jacques Maritain in the symposium Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion 171. 


* William P. Montague, Belief Unbound 6. 























DISCUSSION 
BIOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN AESTHETICS 


ee aesthetics, as a normative study, may be said to 

depend logically upon the facts of aesthetic apreciation is a 
much debated question. Whatever the answer, however, it is certain 
that no other empirical evidence is available than that of actual ap- 
preciation, and that the philosophy of beauty must do the best it can 
with this evidence or be forced into the merest ipse-dixitism. Even the 
subjectivist in aesthetics can find no stronger argument for his posi- 
tion than the empirical fact of difference of taste, and, if he proceeds 
beyond the purely negative to offer a theory of aesthetic preference, 
he must again consult the data of experience. 

If then we agree to the basic nature of empirical evidence, we may 
readily discern that diversity in the source of this evidence is a prime 
desideratum. The subjectivist must seek to show that differences in 
race, culture and individuality produce different standards of beauty, 
and he will naturally turn to the greater natural differences for con- 
clusive evidence. The objectivist must support his position by showing 
that even in the most highly divergent situations there is some com- 
mon principle which applies universally; the extraordinary case be- 
comes for him the experimentum crucis. And other aestheticians, seek- 
ing for or supporting a theory of the nature of beauty or of the 
aesthetic attitude, need the widest possible range of information both 
to suggest hypotheses and to test them efficiently. Philosophers are 
naturally acquainted with their own tastes, and with those of many of 
their contemporaries of their own culture. Far more significant to 
them, therefore, than the gaining of information as to the experiences 
of some co-cultural contemporary is the acquisition of knowledge 
concerning the aesthetic preferences of the ancient Greeks and 
Assyrians, or of presentday Hindus, Chinese, and primitives. Even 
more desirable would be knowledge of living beings on other planets, 
if such were available, and the value of such knowledge would be in 
no sense lessened if the inhabitants of other planets were the super- 
octopods H. G. Wells pictures as inhabiting Mars, or the super-ants 
the same author pictures as dwelling in the moon. 

The very existence of beings on other planets is hypothetical, and 
their taste is hardly open to serious discussion. But there do exist on 
earth both octopods and ants, whose preferences are open to our 
investigations and whose aesthetic natures are hardly less important 
to us than those of the creatures of other planets. For equal volumes 
of data, indeed, their tastes are more significant than those of human 
beings. If the octopus has aesthetic preferences, the subjectivist will 
expect them to be very different from those of human beings, so that 
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the subjectivist doctrine may be strongly supported or definitely dis- 
proved by evidence from this source. If beauty involves both subjective 
and objective elements, the comparison of octopods and men may well 
aid us to distinguish the two. So the aesthetician, who has learned in 
the past to accept relevant information from history and anthropology, 
will now benefit by learning from the biologist and the comparative 
psychologist. 

That we have taken the data of aesthetics from our knowledge 
of man is easy enough to understand. Aesthetic data consist of the 
opinions, likes and dislikes of those who exhibit aesthetic preferences, 
and only man, including primitives as well as the civilized, is capable 
of communicating verbally those opinions, likes and dislikes. Such 
communication enormously enhances the value of the evidence given 
by actual works of art, which latter constitute the only available 
index in the case of prehistoric man. Nevertheless anthropology is 
but a small part of biology, and the preferences of other forms of 
life than the human constitute a highly important, if somewhat less 
‘accessible, field for the study of aesthetic phenomena, This wider 
field divides into two sections, one of which is concerned with more 
or less direct evidence of the psychology of animals derived from 
their behavior; this is comparable to the evidence of ancient human 
taste offered in archeology, and will be termed by us the psychological 
evidence. The other, which we shall call biological, is concerned with 
the implications of biological facts and theories. The biological evi- 
dence is indirect, but at the same time it is much more extensive, much 
more certain, and much more fruitful, than the psychological. It is 
comparable in importance, though not in nature, to the role of verbal 
communication in human aesthetics. 

The psychological evidence consists of the apparent preferences of 
animals. For the most part the aesthetic appreciation of animals 
seems to be of an extremely simple type, and individuals of many 
species are occasionally observed to prefer and take apparent delight 
in bright and shiny objects, as when birds go out of their way to 
weave brightly colored ribbons into their nests. This tendency is par- 
ticularly strong in certain species; the crow, for example, is well 
known for its love of bright objects and a tendency to collect them. 
The urge is much stronger in the packrat and the jackdaw, the latter 
of which has even given its name to the human tendency to collect 
items of no extrinsic value. Both species are inveterate collectors. 
In all these forms, the taste displayed is of the simplest possible kind, 
not going beyond a preference for highly colored and sparkling ob- 
jects. A number of species of the Australian bowerbirds, however, 
show a more elaborate aesthetic taste, the males laying out bowers 
or gardens in connection with courtship and nestbuilding. These 
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bowers may be quite complicated formal gardens, decorated with 
pebbles and shells, white or colored, arranged as borders or in other 
designs. Flowers may be used in the bowers, and are renewed when 
they fade. The gardens of the bowerbird, curiously akin to those pro- 
duced by a somewhat classical human taste, are ordinarily built near 
the nest, but in a few species they are entirely independent. 

Biological evidence from evolution is of much greater importance 
than is the psychological, since it is conclusive proof of a persistent 
tendency. Due to the mechanics of evolution, we know that any organ 
of any organism represents ‘the average of utility over thousands or 
millions of years and generations. Every organ has been gradually 
evolved—even if by mutation—through the modification of its con- 
stituent parts; and each step, each generation, has been tested by its 
utility in aiding the survival of the species. The utility involved may 
be of several types. First is individual survival-value: any trait tends 
to be developed and confirmed if it aids in enabling the individual to 
live. Ability to obtain food and to avoid dangers are the principal 
subdivisions. Second, the ability to produce many progeny is a trait 
naturally selected for survival. Eagerness and ability to mate and 
fertility are here the obvious desiderata. And finally, anything which 
aids in enabling the offspring to survive and have progeny is also 
produced and conserved in nature. 

On the whole, these three evolutionary goals involve the relation- 
ships of the individual with his physical environment, including in 
this term the bodies of other living things. But in some cases success 
or failure in achieving survival-value depends upon the free choice 
of other individuals, and hence upon their mental characteristics. 
This type of evolution we may call secondary evolution, and it is of 
the highest importance to us. For just as the existence of an organ 
developed by primary evolution is testimony to a condition of the 
physical environment which made that organ useful, so the existence 
of a trait developed by secondary evolution demonstrates the existence 
of preferences in other minds which caused that trait to develop. 
Preferences in minds are precisely what we are concerned to find, 
and we have here not merely evidence of its existence which is of 
ordinary probative value, but evidence a great deal more certain 
than any that can be developed by purely empirical means. For all 
evolution involves many individuals and many generations. In the 
millions of generations involved, and the large number of individuals 
belonging to each generation, we have the statistical means of iso- 
lating the factor of general utility from all other factors, since the 
accidental occurrence of a surplus of variation in any one direction, 
or the purely adventitious advantages of any characteristic, will 
tend to be cancelled out in the long run. What is left of the forces 
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producing evolution, after accidental changes are thus eliminated by 
the laws of chance, is plainly visible in the qualities of existent 
species, which thus constitute a document of inescapable cogency on 
past utility. When this utility depends upon the aesthetic appeal of the 
qualities in question, we have an unparalleled and unimpeachable 
source of information as to the ideals of beauty found elsewhere than 
in man: better evidence of such aesthetic taste, in fact, than we have 
of the human sense of beauty itself. 

The strength of this biological evidence can best be shown by 
example. A clear case of secondary evolution is the breeding of 
animals by man. For thousands of years man kept domesticated fowl, 
and unintentionally selected those individuals which most nearly 
suited his own purposes to save and breed from. For other thousands 
of years man more or less intentionally selected for breeding pur- 
poses the birds which he proposed to use as types. In both periods, 
though more especially in the second, the changes that took place 
in the characteristics of the poultry were objective evidence of human 
preferences as to poultry. Now suppose we wish to inquire by psycho- 
logical means into the human standard of excellence in fowl, and 
approach a few farmers with our questions. One might tell us that 
he preferred to breed from the individuals which were darkest in 
color and which laid the darkest eggs, and we might be unlucky 
enough to find several farmers in accord on this point. Then we might 
turn to the records of farmers of earlier years, and record their 
testimony on barnyard desiderata. The errors that may arise have 
two sources. First, farmers may deceive us because they are not 
fully aware of the criteria they use in selection, or because they 
wish to deceive, or because they accept the bias of the questioner or 
of the community in this matter. Second, errors arise through the 
fact of selection. One farmer may be exceptional in his standards, 
and only when we investigate all or almost all farmers, both of the 
past and of the present, can we be sure of avoiding the errors con- 
sequent upon selection. 

The biological aproach to the problem is at once easier and surer. 
From the fact that neither fowl nor eggs show a universal tendency 
to darkness we know that farmers in the past have not, in general, 
preferred dark hens and eggs. From the visible evidence of existing 
types we know that men have bred in the past for larger and more 
plentiful eggs, tenderness and more plentiful flesh, and greater fight- 
ing ability. Any psychological evidence to the contrary may be safely 
disregarded. This biological evidence is not open to either of the types 
of error which limit the usefulness of the psychological variety. The 
evidence is not based on a mere report of a farmer’s selection, which 
report may be intentionally or unintentionally false, but on the selec- 
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tion itself. And there is no arbitrary selection by the investigator of 
cases to consider, as the evidence depends upon every instance of the 
choice of poultry for breeding purposes during the history of the 
domestication of the species in question. 

Biological evidence having been shown to be of a peculiarly con- 
vincing nature, let us see whether there is any such evidence bearing 
upon aesthetics. There are at least two cases where it seems apparent 
that biological utility depends upon aesthetic appeal. The first of these 
is that of the so-called “secondary sexual characteristics”, where 
biological utility functions by determining which of the males will 
be selected for copulation by the females, or which of the females by 
the males. This sexual selection, to use the Darwinian expression, is 
frequently, though not always, aesthetic in nature. Thus many male 
birds have evolved a colorful plumage which they show off during 
their courtship of the female. That the females like these colors seems 
evident from the pattern of behavior; that the colors have no other 
utility seems almost equally evident. The highly colored male is often 
too visible for his own good or for that of the species, since birds 
of prey are more apt to observe and catch him, and his own prey 
more apt to observe and escape him. The banner marks found in 
many birds may have other functions as well, but it is also possible that 
they constitute a compromise between the mating advantage of color 
and the practical necessity for concealment. Be that as it may, the 
only possible utility of male coloring, other than the aesthetic one, 
is that the male might attract attention from the female and save her 
at the risk of his own life. Such a situation might well occur among 
mammals, where the male frequently sacrifices himself to save the 
female, or runs the risk of so sacrificing himself. If he dies, the 
female can still bring up the young; whereas if the female dies the 
young are doomed unless they are already of advanced age. With 
birds, on the contrary, either parent is as capable of caring for the 
young, once the eggs are laid, as is the other, and there would be no 
advantage in having one sex ready to sacrifice itself for the other. 
This analysis of the situation is borne out by observation, for, while 
birds frequently cooperate in warding off danger, there is not that 
disposition towards male sacrifice for the protection of the female 
which we so frequently meet among mammals. 

If the preceding argument is correct, the appearance of the male 
bird is an expression of female avian taste; and since we also appre- 
ciate the same objects it follows that human aesthetic taste is shared 
by vertebrates very far removed from ourselves. 

Some difficulty, however, may arise from the fact that not all 
sexually selected characteristics seem beautiful to us. Among birds we 
may mention the garish colors of the macaw and many examples of 
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combs, ruffs, wattles, etc.; among other animals, the mane of a lion, 
the bell of a moose, the face of a mandrill, and the brilliant buttocks 
of the macaque and other monkeys, are examples of dubious aesthetic 
value. For these cases there seem to be two types of explanation. To 
some extent these instances are not unaesthetic, but only primitively 
aesthetic: thus the coloring of the macaw appeals to the naive taste, 
and is objectionable to the more highly developed only on account of 
its obtrusiveness. The same low level of the aesthetic may be found 
in many fowls, the mandrill and other monkeys, and in some human 
beings. Others of the cases instanced involve mating appeals based 
on other factors than beauty. Either sex is naturally attracted by the 
sexual parts of the other, and this alone, apart from any aesthetic 
appeal, may account for the prominence and coloring of erogenous 
areas, such as the buttocks of the macaque. Furthermore, the female 
is often attracted by the physique and fighting ability of the male, 
and such adornments as combs and manes emphasize these factors. It 
is noteworthy, as confirmation, that combs, crests, wattles, ruffs, and 
similar structures, are usually found in species where the male does 
actually fight for the possession of the female. 

Another example of secondary selection, and one still more clearly 
demonstrating the importance of the aesthetic factor, is found in 
flowers and fruits. Flowers exist solely to attract insects, and so 
bring about cross-pollination; in every other way they are detrimental 
to the survival of their species. They drain the vitality of the plant, 
and, as they lack chlorophyl, they contribute nothing to anabolism. The 
only exceptions to this uselessness of flowers are the stamens, pistil, 
and in a few cases, as in the orchids, some of the petals, which aid 
physically in fertilization. It may be well to recapitulate the evidence 
for the lack of utility of flowers in the vegetable economy. Plant 
anabolism is based on green chlorophyl, and the active parts of plants 
are therefore green. In parts of plants where no anabolism takes 
place, we usually find the pure white caused by the absence of pig- 
ment, or the neutral browns and grays of mixed pigmentation. Some- 
times chlorophyl is so modified as to give a reddish color; this occurs 
regularly in a few plants, such as the Norway and Japanese maples, and 
temporarily in the retirement of chlorophyl from the leaves of many 
trees in autumn. Except for these cases we may say that pure reds 
and oranges are rarely found, and blues and purples never, except 
when insects are to be attracted to flowers, or birds and animals to 
fruit. Even the sexual parts of plants pollinated by the wind are 
green or brown, as are fruits which are windborne instead of being 
carried by birds and animals. 

Since, then, the sole function of flowers is to attract insects, their 
characteristics illustrate the aesthetic preferences, not of the flowers 
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themselves, but of the flower-pollinating insects, and are thus a living 
testimonial of insect taste. It need hardly be remarked, at this point, 
that human taste corresponds very closely to that shown by insects. 
To this conclusion there are four lines of objection, which we shall 
now consider. 

First, it may be maintained that it is necessary for the flower to be 
easily visible, so that the insects may visit it, and also that it be 
unlike other flowers, so that insects may visit flowers of one species 
only and thus secure pollination. High visibility is secured with almost 
any color other than dirt-brown or leaf-green; differentiation is se- 
cured through variety of color and shape; and these two factors, it 
may be argued, sufficiently account for the existent nature of flowers. 
Nevertheless this view does not account for the actual shapes of 
flowers, nor for the fact that their colors are soft and well blended 
and frequently pale. Vivid colors and harsh, discordant combinations 
would have greater attention-attracting value than do the qualities 
of existent flowers. The view, then, that flowers exist to attract at- 
tention rather than appreciation omits nothing but the heart of the 
matter; it explains why flowers have shapes and colors, but not why 
they have beautiful shapes and colors. 

Second, it may be argued that insects visit flowers for the practical 
purpose of sipping nectar, and it may be pointed out that bees will 
readily visit pieces of glass or paper on which honey has been placed. 
If the purpose of insects is exclusively to obtain nectar, the aesthetic 
angle is misleading. But there is no reason to suppose that other 
elements in the situation have no effect on bees, and it is fallacious to 
think that our argument demands that bees always visit the more 
beautiful flowers. It is quite sufficient if there is a slight preference 
for the more beautiful. If we found experimentally that in a million 
visits to flowers bees visited the more beautiful fifty-one times to 
every forty-nine visits to the less beautiful, there would be a two 
percent differential in favor of the more beautiful. No biologist as- 
sumes that more is necessary in any aspect of evolution, and much 
less may well be sufficient. Let us assume that bees have existed for 
fifty millions of years, that there has been an average of ten million 
swarms a year, that each contains a thousand workers, and that 
each worker makes a thousand visits a year. On these assumptions 
there have been five hundred quintillion (500,000,000,000,000,000,000 ) 
visits of bees to flowers, and a differential of as little as one millionth 
of one per cent would still give us five trillion (5,000,000,000,000) 
extra visits to the more beautiful flowers, quite enough to produce 
evolution. Such a differential would be a hundred thousand times too 
fine for experimental demonstration, but would be undeniably evi- 
dent in the present products of evolution themselves. 
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The third objection that may be offered is that, since the insect’s 
organs of vision are different from those of man, and since they see 
different colors from those seen by men, no parallel in their percep- 
tion of beauty is possible. Some insects are known to see a consider- 
able distance into the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum, and to see 
that part as the brightest. Not only does the visible range differ, and 
the comparative intensities of different sections, but also the division 
into colors and the subjective nature of the colors must be quite dif- 
ferent from our experience. The appearance of objects to insects 
must be so different from their appearance to men that, if an object 
were beautiful to insects, that fact would be practically unrelated to 
the aesthetic quality of its appearance to men. 

This objection places too great an emphasis upon the actual colors 
of an object, and too little upon their interrelationships. We know 
quite well that an object which is beautiful at noon is apt to be beauti- 
ful in midafternoon or evening, under leaden skies or artificial light, 
or when observed through tinted glasses. In these different conditions 
the apparent color of the object varies widely, yet it is a matter of 
common experience that aesthetic values do not differ to any cor- 
responding extent. There are paintings which appear at their best 
only on a sunny day, and often we have fabrics which appear 
better in artificial light than in daylight; but these are exceptional 
cases and even in them the change of aesthetic valuation is slight, 
And the reason for this is obvious enough: the changing light affects 
the different parts of the object equally or proportionately, leaving 
an exact “translation” of the appearance which possesses the same value 
as the original. Thus if we artistically prepare an etching, block 
print or photograph for printing in black and white, it will also be 
satisfactory in sepia on white, or in any combination of colors that 
provides suitable contrast and shading. The insect’s vision probably 
translates the object, leaving its aesthetic quality relatively unchanged. 
In evaluating the present objection we should also remember that it 
leaves the fact of the coincidence of taste admitted but unexplained. 
Even if our explanation failed, some other would have to be sought, 
and it seems that it would inevitably lead to the same difficulty, since 
the difficulty, if it really is such, lies in the facts rather than in the 
theory. 

The fourth and final objection is that some flowers are not beautiful. 
The skunk cabbage, in particular, succeeds in attracting flies although 
it is very far from beautiful to the human eye and nose. But the 
explanation is simple enough: both in appearance and in odor the 
skunk cabbage mimics carrion and attracts carrion flies, whose moti- 
vation must therefore be understood in terms of hunger rather than 
of beauty. Restricting our attention to those entities commonly 
spoken of as flowers, there can be little doubt but that all of them are 
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beautiful. Individual judgements may consider some of them to be 
exceptions, but we are concerned with the general tendency of human 
judgement, not with individual idiosyncrasies, and it is hardly likely 
that any flower seems unbeautiful to more than a handful of people. 

Much the same arguments that apply to flowers apply also to fruits. 
As flowers attract insects for the sake of cross-pollination, so fruits 
attract birds and animals to secure wide dissemination of the seed. 
In fruits, however, the general absence of complex figure makes it 
impossible to prove that aesthetic appeal played an important rdle 
in evolution, and that the colors which seem attractive to us were 
more than merely means of attracting the attention of its dissemin- 
ators through contrast with a green background. Probably fruits indi- 
cate aesthetic taste in animals, but we cannot be altogether certain. 

And now let us see what conclusions we have reached, and what 
they imply for aesthetics. Our psychological evidence was very tenu- 
ous, but what there was supported the almost inescapable conclusion 
of the biological evidence, that there is in general a community of 
taste between female birds, many insects, animals, and men, despite 
the differences in the sense-organs of these different forms of life. 
This conclusion will clearly rule out any aesthetic hypothesis which 
makes the appreciation of beauty wholly, or even largely, dependent 
upon the particular age and culture in which a man lives, or which 
considers beauty to be wholly an individual matter. We must even 
condemn a doctrine which makes beauty wholly dependent upon the 
sensory equipment. Although we may admit the existence of individ- 
ual variations, as well as variations with culture, species, or larger 
biological divisions, we are forced to accept one of two possible 
doctrines concerning the objectivity of beauty. Either beauty is truly 
objective, so that it would be the same for all possible observers, or 
else it depends upon such fundamental aspects of life that it is 
approximately the same for all animals produced in the evolution of 
life on earth, 


LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


TRUTH, PROBABILITY, AND CERTAINTY: A REPLY 


1—The ultimate ground of our confidence in reason, 


HE most important point in Professor Dubs’s paper “On Our 

Lack of Certainty—an Answer to Mr. Williams”! is his conten- 
tion that the series of propositions, analysed in my earlier paper,? 
is properly infinite. This series is as follows: 


*This Rev. L 439-442 (July 1941). 
-7“On Our Lack of Certainty as to the Truth of Any and All Proposi- 
tions”, This Rev. XLVIII 632-637 (Nov. 1939). 
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(1) Aeschylus and Gelon were contemporaries. 

(2) Proposition (1) is highly probable. 

(3) Proposition (2) is highly probable. 

(4) Proposition (3) is highly probable. 

(n—1) Proposition (n—2) is highly probable (because the prin- 

ciples of reason are valid). 

(n) The ground of our belief in the truth of proposition (n—1) is 

faith and practicality. 

I argued that if we had a warrantable belief in the truth of propo- 
sition (1), this belief would be based directly upon our understanding 
of the proposition’s probability, that is, upon our use of reason in 
interpreting the evidence for and against it. And our confidence in 
using reason would be ultimately a matter of faith. No rational 
warrant can be found for our confidence in reason without circular- 
ity.* In other words there is no ultimate rational warrant for our 
belief that reason is trustworthy. But man has an animal faith in the 
validity of reason; and this faith is epistemologically an ultimate 
thing, though obviously not possessing certainty. 

Professor Dubs insists that it is not ultimate. He thinks that we 
must seek some rational proof that it can bring enough probability 
to warrant us in believing anything. Such proof, if found, would 
be expressed in an additional proposition which we may designate 
as (n+1). (n+1) asserts that proposition (n) is highly probable; 
in other words, it asserts that we have an adequate rational warrant 
for believing that animal faith really warrants our confidence in 
reason and in rational evidence. Then (n+2) would assert that 
(n+1) was highly probable, etc. Thus apparently the series breaks 
out again and again; and Professor Dubs thinks that it cannot be 
stopped except by some proposition which is certain. Many have 
agreed that there could not be any probable knowledge unless there 
were some certainty on which to found it. 

But if my definitions are accepted this does not follow. I have pro- 
posed a terminology which seems to me helpful in understanding the 
situation. I have explained this terminology in the paper under dis- 
cussion as well as in an earlier article’ which is referred to in that 
paper. In these articles I have defined probability as the rational 
force of the evidence, and as the strength or probative efficacy of the 
evidence when rationally interpreted. Professor Dubs says that he 
does not concur in this definition but that he accepts it in the present 
argument. 


* Ibid. 636. *This Rev. L 441. 

*“Basic Concepts in the Theory of Probability”, This Rev. XLVII 414- 
419 (July 1938). See also my paper entitled “Some Traditional Sceptical 
Principles; and Their Application, Especially to Mathematics and Logic”, 
Journal of Philosophy XXXVII Sooff. (Oct. 24, 1940). 
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If, then, probability involves reason, we are not warranted by 
probability in believing that any proposition is true unless we are war- 
ranted in trusting reason. And if this is so, our confidence in the 
truth of propositions (n+1), .(n+2), etc., depends upon our already 
having a warrantable confidence in (n—1) and (n). Thus (n+1), 
(n+2), ete., derive from (n—1) and (n) rather than from any 
(n+ ) propositions farther down the series. The argument thus be- 
comes circular, as I have already indicated. One might construct 
(n+  ) propositions to infinity, if one lived so long; but one does 
not need to if one is in quest of the ultimate warrant for rational 
belief. And if one did run the series to infinity all of the (n+ ) 
propositions would circle back to (n—1) for support because they 
would all assert rational probability whose validity would depend 
upon the validity of reason, asserted in (n—1). 

Professor Dubs inquires* as to my meaning of valid in proposition 
(n—1). If the principles of reason are valid does this mean that 
they are true or certain? He speculates on the implications of each 
alternative. A careful study of my paper shows that on page 636 I 
say that proposition (n—1) “asserts in general the correctness, as 
a means to discovering the truth about things, of the principles of 
reason, such as induction, deduction, analogy, etc, ... .” Thus 
valid means neither true nor certain, but correct in the connection 
indicated. However a proposition, such as (n—1), asserting that the 
principles of reason are valid, is true and is not certain. 

Professor Dubs refers to my statement (636) that (n—1) has no 
probability. I see now that I was in error. However it should be 
clear that (n—1)’s probability has no direct bearing on the relation 
between (n—1) and (n). Any trust, based on probability, that we 
have in (n—1), that is, in reason, is itself based on a circular argu- 
ment that assumes the truth of (n—1) and the validity of reason. The 
only non-circular warrant that we can have for our trust in reason 
must be non-rational; and I follow Santayana in using the term 
animal faith to indicate the ultimate non-rational warrant, and I 
deny that it either has any certainty or can give any. 

2—Zero probability vs no probability. 

Professor Dubs’s identification of “zero probability” with “no proba- 
bility” (440-441) seems to me not to be in accord with the best 
usage. He gives no reason for repudiating the distinction which I make 
between these (636). It is generally recognized that if the proba- 
bility of anything is zero then the probability of its contradictory is 
100%. The contradictory of a zero-probable proposition is certain. 


In contrast, no probability means that there is no evidence either for 
or against the proposition. 


*This Rev. L 440. 
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I now believe that no proposition is without some probability either 
for or against. 

3—The relations of truth, knowledge, probability, and certainty. 

Professor Dubs accuses me (440) of confusing truth with know- 
ledge, and of basing my whole argument upon this confusion. A careful 
reading of my paper should be sufficient to refute this charge. Per- 
haps a study of the articles referred to in footnote 5 above would 
also help. And a few comments here may be of assistance. 

He gives only one supposed instance where he thinks I confuse 
truth and knowledge, Then he argues specifically that in it I confuse 
truth and probability; and he does not explain the exact relationship 
between knowledge and probability. The passage at issue is the first 
three sentences of my paper,’ which are as follows: “It is sometimes 
asserted or assumed that without certainty there can be no truth. It is 
also asserted that without some proposition which possessed certainty, 
as a ground, no proposition would ever be probable. If such were the 
case all propositions would be false except these, and perhaps even 
these would be, and we would all have been reduced to solipsism long 
ago; for no proposition is certain, and there is no certain ground for 
either truth or probabilility.” In the original version only the is was 
italicized. Professor Dubs interprets me to have meant that in the 
total absence of probability or of rational evidence for the truth of a 
proposition, the proposition could not be true. He thinks that the 
second word in my third sentence, such, refers merely to the preceding 
sentence. I would have been confusing truth and probability if it 
referred merely to this. But what I meant by such was the content 
of both the preceding sentences, as is indicated by my saying except 
these rather than except this. If the view noted in the first quoted 
sentence, the first one in my paper, were true, the lack of certainty 
would involve the lack of truth. And then, since we actually have 
no certainty,’ all propositions would be false. Professor Dubs has 
missed my meaning, apparently because of his failure to note the 
significance of the phrase except these. 

He admits in his footnote 2 that I make the distinction between 
truth and knowledge on page 633. The distinction I really make, at the 
foot of page 633, is between truth and probability. And I reiterate it 
on page 634, six lines down the page, and on page 636, one third 
down the page. In fact it is one of the main points of the paper and 
I had it clearly in mind at all times, as a careful study ought to show. 

Professor Dubs quotes® one passage where I maintain that truth 

‘This Rev. XLVIII 632. 

°’ Except for some trivial propositions which I have discussed in the paper 
in the Journal of Philosophy referred to above in footnote 5. 


*This Rev. L 440, just below the middle of the page. See also p. 4309, 
four lines from the bottom of the page. 
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can exist without certainty. He agrees that it can, but he charges me 
with irrelevance because truth’s independence of certainty tells us 
nothing of our knowledge about the true proposition. He has failed 
to grasp that one of the main purposes of my paper was to elucidate 
the various relationships between truth, probability, and certainty. 
The independence of truth and certainty is obviously relevant to this 
purpose. 

He seems to feel (439-440) that I was pointing an accusing finger 
at him when I said (632) that “It is sometimes asserted or assumed 
that without certainty there can be no truth”. He disclaims this view. 
And I did not have him in mind at all in this sentence. I was thinking 
of a paper by Dr. L. O. Kattsoff in which complete verification or 
100% probability is identified with truth.1° I have criticized this 
paper at some length in my article in this Review referred to in foot- 

‘note 5 above. 

As to the actual relations of knowledge, truth, and probability, it 
should be born in mind that, while truth is independent of knowledge, 
knowledge is not independent of truth. Knowledge is (1) a belief,—~ 
which (2) is true, and (3) is highly probable.** Judgements should 
not be called knowledge if they are not true; nor if, being true, they 
are mere guesses. But truths can exist, that is, they can be enter- 
tained or even believed, and still not be known. If they are believed 
without sufficient warrant they may not properly be said to be known. 

I would like here to call attention again to the importance of my 
terminology. My whole argument hinges upon a rigid adherence to 
the definitions which I have given. I like them because they are either 
an accepted usage or else very close to one, and because they seem to 
me to clarify the situation. 

Professor Dubs apparently is not using the important term cer- 
tainty in the meaning I have given it. He repudiates the Aristotelian 
absolute certainty as impossible,!* and contends that a scientifically 
limited certainty is attainable.4* My certainty is 100% probability 
and is not his limited certainty. 100% probability is, I believe, the most 
widely used meaning of certainty in the tradition of the theory of 
probability. The limited certainty of which he speaks is really about 
the same as the popular meaning, which is confident, well evidenced 


* “Modality and Probability”, This Rev. XLVI 82 (Jan. 1937). 

™ See my “Basic Concepts in the Theory of Probability”, this Rev. XLVII 
419. We should note that propositions (n) and (n-1) are exceptions to this 
rule, but they are the sole exceptions. These two propositions need not be 
highly probable in order to be known. Faith or the intuition of faith is their 


— warrant. But, also, these two propositions are in fact highly prob- 
able. 


"This Rev. L 442. 


* Ibid. See also his paper entitled “The Paradox of Certainty”; Phil. Rev. 
XLIV (May 1935) 254-266. 
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belief.1* I think that we have this latter kind of certainty; and that 
it is firmly rooted in aninal faith. His view appears to be that, while 
it is attainable, still we do not have it now. The basic principle of the 
eternity of truth, on which he thinks it rests, is, he says, merely 
empirical and is not established with certainty.* Then if, as he con- 
tends,?® all knowledge depends upon certainty, it would seem that he 
ought to hold that we have no knowledge now, though some day we 
might have some! My theory of the ultimate ground of probability 
and knowledge is a suggested way of avoiding this unlikely con- 
clusion as to the present state of affairs. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


ABOUT A FOURTH FORMULA OF THE CATEGORICAL 
IMPERATIVE IN KANT 


« | ‘HE three well known formulae of the categorical imperative in 

Kant, as found particularly in the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik 
der Sitten,: read as follows: (1) “Act only on that maxim whereby 
thou canst at the same time will that it should become a universal 
law.”? (II) “Act as if the maxim of thy action were to become by 
thy will a universal law of nature.’* (III) “Act in such a manner 
as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any 
other, in every case and at all times as an end as well, never as a 
means only” (“jederzeit zugleich als Zweck, niemals bloss als Mit- 
tel . . .4). For our present investigation only the third formula will 
be of interest. 


A careful study and analysis of the basic principles of Kant’s own 
“theory of law’’® will reveal that he grounds his penal law, or, to be 


“See his book Rational Probability, U. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. 


- 349. 

* This Rev. XLIV (May 1935) 265-266. 

* This Rev. XLIV 255; and L 442, one third down the page. 

* Besides the Grundlegung we find the categorical imperative mentioned 
and expounded in: Metaphysik der Sitten, VII, 22 f. (quoted from /m- 
manuel Kants Werke, edit. by E. Cassirer, vols. 11, Berlin, 1922) ; VII, 25 f.; 
VII, 27; VII, 188; VII, 192; VII, 194; VII, 198; VII, 202; VII, 204; VII, 
205; VII, 206; Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, V, 22 f.; V, 35; V, 37; 
V, 42; Zum ewigen Frieden, VI, 464; Traktat zum ewigen Frieden in der 
Philosophie, V1, 506; VI, 508; VI, 511; Von einem neuerdings erhobenen 
vornehmen Ton in der Philosophie, V1, 486; Eine Vorlesung Kants ueber 
Ethtk (edit. by Paul Menzer, Berlin, 1924), 4; 18 f.; 51 f.; and others. 

*IV, 279; compare also VII, 25; VII, 1908; V, 35; VI, 464; VI, 511. 

*IV, 270. *IV, 287; compare also VI, 486. 

*To be found in the Metaphysik der Sitten (VII, 1-180). There are, 
however, many other relevant sources for Kant’s conception of law and 
justice, for instance, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft (VI, 239 f.); Ueber den Gemeinspruch .. . (VI, 272-308); Zum 
ewigen Frieden (VI, 427 f.); Der Streit der Fakultaeten (VII, 327 f., 
especially VII, 334 f.; VII, 3901 f.; VII, 402 f.); Idee zu einer allgemeinen 
Geschichte in weltbuergerlicher Absicht (1V, 155 f.). 
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more exact, his justification of the “right to impose punishment”,® 
entirely in the categorical imperative. 


The penal law is a categorical imperative; and woe to him who creeps 
through the serpent-windings of Utilitarianism to discover some ad- 
vantage that may discharge him from the justice of punishment, or 
even from the due measure of it... ." 

Juridical (or judicial) punishment (poena forensis) ... can never 
be administered merely as a means for promoting another good either 
with regard to the criminal himself or to any politically organized so- 
ciety ; but must in all cases and exclusively be imposed only because the 
individual, on whom it is inflicted, has committed a crime. For a man 
ought never to be dealt with merely as a means subservient to the ends 
of another, nor be added to the subjects of a property (or real) 
right. Against such treatment his inborn personality has a right to 
protect him, even though he may be condemned to lose his civic 
personality.* 


It is necessary to scrutinize most attentively the exact wording of 
the categorical imperative used in this special connection: “never 
merely as a means... , but must in all cases and exclusively be im- 
posed only ...” (What is meant is, “as an end”.)® The corresponding 
words in the usual third formula, however, are: “never as a means 
only, but in every case and at all times as an end as well” (“jederzeit 
sugleich als Zweck”).!° Thus in the common usage of the categorical 
imperative Kant implies that I may under all circumstances deal with 
my fellow man as a means to my own ends should I treat him at 
the same time as an end in himself as well. The new formula coined 
by Kant to justify his “theory of penal law” expressly denies, on the 
other hand, that any person at all may be considered as a means to 
any end whatsoever.’! The maxim of the judge administering crimi- 
nal justice must, therefore, treat humanity in the person of the crim- 
inal exclusively and in all cases as an end and, consequently, never 
as a means,!? and not, as the well known third formula would sug- 
gest, “never as a means only, but in every case and at all times as 
an end as well”. 

It is not enough merely to point out the discrepancies in the re- 


*VII, 138-45, and VII, 170-71. 

* VII, 139; compare also VII, 114. * VII, 1309. 

*The exact German words are: “. . . kann niemals bloss als Mittel . . . 
ve muss jederzeit nur” (meant is: “als Zweck’’). The italics are by the 
author. 

*® See, for instance, IV, 287. The italics are by the author. 

™ The crucial words are the German “zugleich” in the third formula, and 
the “nur” in the formula used to justify the right to administer punishment. 
“Zugleich” means “at the same time”, or “as well”, while “nur” denotes 
“only” or “exclusively”. 

*This is clearly indicated by the words “. . . jederzeit nur .. .”, as 
distinguished from “. . . jederzeit zugleich . . .”. 
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spective wordings of the two formulae, for this difference might 
very well be due to an accidental oversight in phrasing a particular 
imperative. We have to discover, therefore, some very substantial 
grounds within Kant’s own views on criminal law and justice to 
warrant such an entirely different formulation of the categorical im- 
perative.}8 

Within Kant’s own teachings as to the nature of criminal justice 
and the right of the Courts to impose punishment the following prin- 
ciple stands out foremost: No punishment as such can ever be ad- 
ministered as a means to promote the “good” of the criminal or that 
of society; that is to say, to rehabilitate or reeducate the criminal in 
the interest of society at large. It must always be imposed cate- 
gorically, i.e., simply because a crime has been committed.’* The sole 
purpose of any punishment and, in consequence, of all penal law is, 
according to Kant, simply to punish.'® Thus Kant implies that, should 
punishment truly serve its moral purpose, it must always be an “end 
in itself”, for only in such manner could punishment be justified on 
moral grounds, that is, justified according to the spirit of Kant’s 
ethico-practical philosophy. This rather radical and rigoristic sound- 
ing principle that, quite in accordance with its categorical nature, any 
punishment constitutes an “end in itself’, is based by Kant on the 
fact that a crime has been committed.'® 

In full accordance with such “categorical” views on punishment 
any criminal becomes, in the light of the categorical imperative, a 
categorical means as well as a categorical end of punishment as re- 
gards humanity in his person. This somewhat involved and compli- 
cated statement might more readily be understood should we remem- 
ber that, generally speaking, within the frame of the “Kantian penal 
maxim”, within the maxim of the judge, the criminal represents in 
the wording of the categorical imperative that “other person” whose 


*We remember that the Kantian right to administer punishment is 
grounded in the categorical imperative itself, and that the Kantian penal 
law is a categorical and not a “hypothetical” imperative. See, for instance, 
VII, 139; VII, 142. “VII, 130. *Vil, 140: VII, ta. 

** Compare also VII, 170: “The only question, then, is to consider whether 
the legislator may be indifferent to the modes of punishment, if they are 
only available as means for the removal of crime .. .; or whether he must 
also have regard to respect for the humanity in the person of the criminal 

. .; and if this latter alternative holds, whether he is to be guided by pure 
principles of right and justice, taking the ius talionis as ... the only a 
priort idea and determining principle of penal justice, rather than any 
generalization from experience as to the remedial measures most effective 
for his purpose.” Compare also VII, 140: “This is the justice of retaliation 
(ius taltonis) ; and properly understood, it is the only principle which in 
determining the sentence of a Court, as distinguished from mere private 
judgment, can definitely assign both the quality and the quantity of a just 
penalty. All other standards are wavering and uncertain; and on account of 
other considerations involved in them, they contain no principle conform- 
able to the sentence of pure and strict justice.” 
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moral personality or humanity may or may not constitute either the 
means or the end, or both, of this particular maxim. The moral per- 
sonality of the criminal would, according to Kant, be treated as a 
means as well as an end of the “penal maxim”, should the particular 
punishment, for instance, be intended to rehabilitate and not simply 
to punish the criminal.17 Because thereby the criminal and his moral 
personality would, through his rehabilitation, become an end of so- 
ciety which, through the instrumentality of punishment, intends to 
rehabilitate him for some of its own reasons or purposes; as well as 
an end in himself, since any such rehabilitation or reform also would 
take into account his “moral personality”, thus treating him as an 
end as well. Kant himself announces in this connection that man, or 
to be more exact, humanity in any other person can never and under 
no circumstances be dealt with as a means subservient to the ends 
of another and thus “be added to the subjects of a property (or real) 
right”,’® even should this man at the same time be treated as an end 
as well. 

The moral reverence for the humanity in the person of the criminal 
must always remain the ultimate motive of every punishment and, 
consequently, of every “penal maxim”. The criminal must be pun- 
ished solely because he has “sinned”, because he has “trespassed” 
against his own humanity.!® No punishment could, according to Kant, 
be called morally justified or justifiable should the humanity in the 
person of the criminal be made use of as a means to bring about the 
moral or legal rehabilitation or betterment of the criminal, or to 
achieve any other “good’’?° and thus make humanity in the person 
of the criminal subservient to an end “outside” this humanity. Only 
as long as penal justice restricts itself to punishing the criminal solely 


" The possibility of such rehabilitation of the criminal in his own interest 
as well as in that of society would presuppose that the categorical impera- 
tive used in this particular connection should be worded: “never as a means 
only, but in every case and at all times as an end as well”, and not, “in 
all cases and exclusively as an end only”. 

* VII, 139. Compare furthermore: “He [the criminal] must first be 
found guilty and punishable before there can be any thought of drawing 
from his punishment any benefit for himself and his fellow-citizens” VII, 
142. 

* VII, 139; VII, 142: “However many they may be who have committed 
a murder, ... they ought all to suffer death; for so Justice wills it, in 
accordance with the Idea of the judicial power as founded in the universal 
laws of reason.” 

* Compare VII, 139: “What, then, is to be said of such proposal as to 
keep a criminal alive who has been condemned to death, on his being given 
to understand that. if he agreed to certain dangerous experiments being 
performed unor. him, he would be allowed to survive if he came happily 
through them? it is argued that- physicians might thus obtain new infor- 
mation that would be of value to the Commonweal. But a Court of Justice 
would repudiate with scorn any proposal of this kind if made by the 
medical Faculty; for justice would cease to be justice, if it were bartered 
away for any consideration whatever.” 
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because he has committed a crime, humanity in his person, Kant 
argues, remains the only true end of criminal justice.” 

The main idea of Kant’s theory of penal justice might be sum- 
marized in the following pronouncement: Any rehabilitation of the 
criminal in itself constitutes an end of penal justice which treats 
him and his moral personality as a mere means of this rehabilitatory 
tendency. We remember that the classical third formula of the cate- 
gorical imperative as coined by Kant in the Grundlegung uses the 
words: “. .. never as means only ..., in every case and at all times 
as an end as well”. The very wording of this categorical imperative 
leaves the alternatives of rehabilitation or strict punishment, or both, 
wide open, or, at any rate, does not expressly declare the idea of 
rehabilitation contradictory to the spirit of this categorical impera- 
tive. The particular formula of the categorical imperative used by 
Kant to justify the right of the Courts to administer punishment, 
however, clearly states that “judicial punishment can never be im- 
posed merely as a means... , but must in all cases and exclusively 
be administered (as an end in itself)”, The words “exclusively” and 
“in all cases” definitely eliminate any choice between rehabilitation 
and strict punishment. There is no room in Kan’t theory of criminal 
justice for any rehabilitation or reinstatement of the criminal in the 
interest of any one or anything whatever. Humanity in the person of 
the criminal and its Idea are the sole end of the Kantian notion 
of punishment and penal justice. 

The very word “exclusively” used in the formula which grounds 
the right of the Courts to administer punishment denotes a radically 
formalistic retaliatory tendency within the Kantian views on criminal 
justice, a tendency, that is to say, which can easily be gathered from 
the very context in which Kant expounds his ideas about criminal law 
in general. The new formula of the categorical imperative is merely 
intended to justify @ priori on moral grounds the principle of strict 
or “pure” retaliation espoused by Kant. The significance of such a 
categorical imperative must be discovered in the fact that the penal 
law and penal justice are themselves categorical in their essence”? 
and must conform, therefore, to the principle of strict retaliation. 
The further question, why Kant insists on a strictly retaliatory penal 
justice,?* and why retaliation should hold such a predominant place 
in his system of law, remains outside the scope of this article.” 


* See also VII, 140. =VII, 139. 

* See, for instance, VII, 139: “But what is the mode and measure of 
punishment which justice takes as its principle and standard? It is no other 
than the principle of Equality, by which the pointer of the scale of justice 
is made to incline no more to the one side than to the other. . . . It is the 
right of retaliation. .. ”’ Compare VII, 170 f. 

* Compare, in this connection, VII, 142 f.: No one undergoes punishment 
because he has willed to be punished, but because he has willed a punish- 
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However, it would be altogether erroneous and contrary to the very 
spirit of his method to assume that in his theory of criminal justice 
he followed mere historical precedent. The critical or “transcen- 
dental” method applied to the problems of criminal law and criminal 
justice demands what he considers a universally valid and necessary 
justification and foundation of the assertion that any one who com- 
mitted a crime ought to be punished exclusively because he com- 
mitted this crime. In order to discover such an absolute and uni- 
versally valid as well as necessary moral justification Kant had to 
go back to the categorical imperative itself. However, this imperative 
had to be formulated in a manner that would conform to his basic 
ideas about a purely formalistic and strictly retaliatory penal justice. 
Thus an entirely new formula of the categorical imperative sprang 
into life. 

This particular formula is of fundamental nature: it distinguishes 
itself from all other formulae of the Kantian categorical imperative, 
particularly from the well known and probably most important third 
formula, by totally destroying the notion of balance which, according 
to the third formula of the Grundlegung, undoubtedly exists between 
means and end. We are, therefore, justified in speaking of a fourth 
and independent formula of the categorical imperative in Kant, of a 
formula, that is to say, which in its newness as well as practical 
aspects and results widely differs from the traditional text of the 
categorical imperative. 


ANTON-HERMANN CHROUST 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





able act; for it is in fact no punishment when any one experiences what he 
wills, and it is impossible for any one to will to be punished. To say, “I 
will be punished, if I murder any one”, can mean nothing more than, “I 
submit myself along with all other citizens to the laws”, and if there are 
any criminals among the people, these laws will include penal laws. The 
individual who, as a co-legislator, enacts penal law, cannot possibly be the 
same person who, as a subject, is punished according to the law, for, qua 
criminal, he cannot possibly be regarded as having a voice in the legisla- 
tion, the legislator being rationally viewed as just and holy. If any one, 
then, enacts a penal law against himself as a criminal, it must be the pure 
lawgiving reason (homo noumenon), which subjects him as one capable 
of crime, and consequently as another person (homo phainomenon), along 
with all others in a politically organized society, to this penal law.”—Not 
the empirical will of the criminal, as, for instance, in Rousseau (Social Con- 
tract I1 v), but the “rational judgement” of the criminal, necessarily deter- 
mined by reason alone (VII, 143), agrees, even at the moment of execution, 
with the rational necessity and justification of punishment. 
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The Methodology of Pierre Duhem. By ArMAND LowINcER. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 184. 


This first book in English on Duhem, the French Catholic physicist 
and historian of cosmology, is concerned only with his views about 
the subject-matter and limits of physics as expressed in a series of 
Duhem’s articles and in his chief methodological work: La Théorie 
physique, son objet et sa structure, (Paris, 2nd edition 1914). Accord- 
ing to Duhem, physics deals only with phenomena; its concepts 
classify them and its laws describe their uniformities. Instead of fol- 
lowing the Maxwellian reduction of electro-magnetic, optical and 
thermal phenomena to the laws of mechanics, Duhem tried to unite 
them all under a single thermodynamic science of Energetics. The 
latter would make physics again an Aristotelian science of “altera- 
tions”, comprehending “not only change of place, or local movement, 
as the Scholastics called it, but also all types of physical and chemical 
modification” (4). I believe Lowinger could have made more of these 
frequent references of Duhem to Aristotelian and Scholastic physics 
in order to explain why Duhem balked at accepting Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic theories, Einstein’s relativity and Planck’s quanta mechanics. 
I recall Emile Meyerson’s reminding me constantly in conversations I 
had with him (in 1931-32) about Duhem: “C’était un croyant”. And 
one has only to read Duhem’s preface to his Etudes sur Léonard de 
Vinci in order to realize how deeply his patriotic and religious feelings 
tinged his theories about exact science and its history. In any case, 
his Catholicism would explain also his attacks on positivists and prag- 
matists (Mach, Poincaré, etc.) despite the fact that his methodology 
is closer to theirs than to any other recent school excepting the neo- 
Thomists. Surely it is a caricature of the pragmatist’s view of physics 
to say they “deny all cognitive value to physical theory” (15), for 
what Duhem means by empirical cognition (certainty based on sense- 
perception) is challenged by the probabilistic and instrumental theory 
of cognition held by pragmatists. 

Apart from the excellent merits of the expository chapters which 
occupy the main part of the book and constitute an adequate summary 
for those who cannot or do not wish to read Duhem himself, I do not 
quite understand the critical conclusions reached by the author. Four 
“indefeasible facts of the scientific situation” are claimed by Lowinger 
contra Duhem: 

(a) “A unified physics, embracing both representation and explana- 
tion” (166) ; 

(b) “A pure physics, including only physical explanatory theories 
and excluding all metaphysical explanatory theories” (167) ; 
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(c) “A heterogeneous physics which includes mechanical, energist, 
spatiotemporal, atomistic as well as continuous theories” (167) ; 

(d) “The human spirit is one” (172) ; whence Lowinger claims that 
his pluralistic conception of, physics is closer to the “realities of the 
scientific situation” than Duhem’s monistic Energetics. Surely, any 
monist can recognize and even insist that in the actual situation there 
lie side by side apparently incompatible elements. If Lowinger denies 
that these elements as he states them (166, 167), are incompatible, he 
is the monist; and if he admits their incompatibility and refuses to try 
to remedy the situation formally as Duhem tried, he is not advancing 
the methodology of physics. 

Lowinger insists with Duhem on separating the work of physicists 
from that of philosophers, methodologists and historians of science, 
but in neither case is the relationship between a statement in physics 
and one about physics clear. Surely what Duhem says about the object 
and structure of physical statements are not themselves im physics as 
an object-language. That many physicists talk about their work as if 
what they said on such occasions were part of their work is true, but 
that does not make what they say true. Yet this seems to be part of 
what Duhem meant by the “autonomy of physics”. The rest of what 
he meant by that phrase was not so much to exclude all metaphysics 
as to exclude the materialistic and nominalistic extension of physical 
methods to all problems, particularly those of the human world. 


Puitip P. WIENER 
City CoLiece or New YorxK 


Studies in Civilization. By Various Authors. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 200. 


It appears to have become the fitting custom for American univer- 
sities, when celebrating their centennials, to offer a review of the 
culture of the past so far as it has affected our own, or to analyze or 
appraise that culture itself. The present volume, as its title indicates, 
is of this character and purpose, including within the covers of one 
small book, essays by distinguished scholars on a large variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from “The Mycenean Civilization” to “Tradition and 
Rebellion in the Literature of America”. The reviewer, needless to 
say, even if he were not restricted to very narrow limits of space, would 
be unable to do full justice to most of these essays, for want of expert 
knowledge in their different fields; the best he can do is to record 
certain of his impressions and pick out a few things that caught his 
attention. 

Almost all, but not quite all, of the essays seemed worth writing 
and worth reading. Many are purely objective and historical, while 
others, as was inevitable in our time of crisis, point a moral. Among 
the former there are some, such as the first essay by Alan J. B. Wace 
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and the “Heritage of Roman Laws” by Professor Boak, which are 
altogether admirable in style and substance; among the latter, if there 
are few that amaze, there are many that inform. Selection of topics 
was inevitable, but there are curious and symptomatic omissions, For 
example, there is no essay on American architecture, although room 
was found for two essays on American literature; but surely Richard- 
son, Sullivan and Wright are as representative of our civilization and 
as great as artists, to say the least, as most of our poets and novelists! 
Of these two, the one by Charles Cestre is finely wrought, and has the 
special value of discerning appreciation by a man of French tradition; 
the other, by Stanley T. Williams, is notable because, instead of de- 
ploring, it seeks to prove how enriching have been our borrowings 
from the old world. I find it not without significance, moreover, writ- 
ing these lines on the day of the surrender of Singapore, as showing 
how different will be the picture of the contemporary world when 
Pennsylvania celebrates its next centennial, that there is scarcely more 
than one mention of China or Japan in the volume, and only one of 
Russia, but that a striking one, in which Carleton Hayes (128) charac- 
terizes that country as the Eastern ‘frontier’ of Europe, in the way 
that the ‘West’ was our ‘frontier’, 

On the other hand, the reader is not surprised, in view of the cur- 
rent trend, that two of the contributors, Edward K. Rand and John H. 
Randall, see the salvation of Europe and the world, in the return, if 
not to the very faith and pattern of the middle ages, at least to a 
system and vision that shall find the One in the Many. Along other 
lines, Professor Hayes looks for the healing of our disorders, not in 
the destruction of the modern state, but in the ‘taming of its captains 
and crews’ through education in right philosophy and religion. How- 
ever, the sole hortatory essay among the fourteen, and that in a very 
restrained way, is Professor McIlwain’s valuable study called “Eng- 
land’s Contribution to Constitutional Government”, in which that 
contribution is placed, not in the origination, which ironically belongs 
to the Germanic peoples, but in the preservation of our liberties, and 
in the heroic defence of them. 

DeWirr H. PARKER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. The Library of Living 
Philosophers, III. Edited by Paut ArtHur Scuitpp. Evanston 
and Chicago, Northwestern University, 1941. Pp. xviii, 746. 
Since two volumes of the Library of Living Philosophers have al- 

ready appeared, the general purpose and character of the series may 

be accepted as known to the public. The volume on Whitehead is 
disappointing, in so far as the intention to offer an opportunity for 
the philosopher studied to reply to questions and criticisms was not 
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fulfilled, owing to his illness at the time. The reader of the volume 
will, however, find compensation in the publication of three new pa- 
pers by Professor Whitehead himself. One of these, “Autobiographi- 
cal Notes”, which appropriately heads the series of contributions, is 
written with such charm and profundity of feeling, with so fine an 
emphasis upon the aesthetic factors entering into his life and so 
broad a vision of the whole cultural background of his career, as to 
make of it almost a prose poem at once of the man and of his epoch. 
The other two papers, “Mathematics and the Good” and “Immortal- 
ity”, make a fitting close to the volume; for, although they do not, I 
believe, carry Whitehead’s thought measurably further, they are 
valuable as concentrated summaries of his philosophy, ethical and 
metaphysical. The compression imparts to them a certain obscurity, 
relieved nevertheless by the stunning flashes of insight, expressed in 
gnomic ‘sentences, which give to these pieces, as to all his writings, a 
distinction, almost an elegance of style. The book contains a useful 
bibliography of Professor Whitehead’s writings, with selected re- 
views, to November 1941, compiled by Victor Lowe and Robert C. 
Baldwin, an excellent portrait and a facsimile copy of a letter from 
Bergson, regretting his inability to become the subject of a volume. 
Finally, there are eighteen ‘descriptive and critical’ essays written by 
experts in the various phases of a philosophy notable for its far- 
ranging thought. 

The first of these essays, “The Development of Whitehead’s Philo- 
sophy”, by Victor Lowe, stands out as being perhaps the sole im- 
personal, historical study. It is, in my opinion, wholly admirable; and, 
although I suspect that the writer will see many things differently 
on more mature consideration, it might well be the starting point for a 
definitive work. I should, however, like to enter my own doubt—con- 
firmed by Professor Northrop (169)—as to the truth of the state- 
ment that Bergson was not.a decisive influence on Whitehead (89). 
Most of the other writers, while paying tribute to the genius of the 
master and making grateful acknowledgement of indebtedness to 
him, are keenly critical; there is only one who might be called a 
follower of him. Most of the criticisms advanced did not impress the 
reviewer with their force; he feels sure that, had Professor White- 
head been able to offer replies, he would not have found much diffi- 
culty; but there are exceptions, as I shall indicate. 

The three essays on Whitehead’s philosophy of science, which 
follow Victor Lowe’s article, are not, in my opinion, among the ex- 
ceptions. This is true, even of Professor Quine’s expert and compre- 
hensive essay entitled, “Whitehead and the Rise of Modern Logic”, 
which is one of several papers in the series requiring a review to 
itself. Naturally in this unavoidably very brief and sketchy review 
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that I am writing, I can touch on only a few of the many issues 
raised by Professor Quine. But to me it seems perfectly clear that 
the procedure of Principia in basing classes on attributes is philo- 
sophically and logically sounder than his own proposed alternative 
of taking classes as primary; for the reason that the latter cannot 
be defined without attributes, and without the use of attributes there 
are many propositions which logic cannot handle at all. Nor would I 
admit that Norbert Wiener’s linguistically anomalous and _ philo- 
sophically futile definition of relations in terms of certain artificially 
constructed classes represents any improvement; or that the distinc- 
tion between use and mention avails to solve the problem of implica- 
tion and equivalence, for, in the end, mention is unintelligible apart 
from use. With regard to such points, it seems to me one can apply 
Mr. Quine’s own surprising admission, (153) “Deprived of his tradition, 
the logician has had to resort to myth-making” ! 

Professor Northrop’s scholarly and searching article, “Whitehead’s 
Philosophy of Science”, is another that demands a review to itself; 
but it, too, fails to convince at least one reviewer, on its critical side. 
For example, I cannot agree that Whitehead’s complaint against Ein- 
stein’s definition of simultaneity is invalid, for it does fail to embody 
the intuitive meaning of simultaneity for events at distant places, 
which, I should maintain, must be held to, even though all problems 
of a strictly physical nature are not solved. Professor E. V. Mc- 
Gilvary raises much the same issue in his paper, “Space, Time, Simple 
Location and Prehension”, and, as I see it, misses fire in the same 
way. He misses again in his criticism of Whitehead’s statement that 
temporal or spatial parts cannot be ascribed to objects, because he 
overlooks the special sense in which Whitehead uses the term ‘ob- 
ject’ (227, 228). Both of these writers, however, will certainly find 
good company among others who are not prepared wholly to renounce 
‘simple location’ or to accept in full the difficult doctrine of “prehension’. 

Among other critical essays not likely to disturb the equanimity 
of anyone who subscribes to Whitehead’s general point of view, I 
would place Urban’s “Whitehead’s Philosophy of Language and Its 
Relation to His Metaphysics”, Sellars’s “Philosophy of Organism and 
Physical Realism”, Dewey’s “The Philosophy of Whitehead”, Joseph 
Needham’s “A Biologist’s View of Whitehead’s Philosophy”, and 
A. D. Ritchie’s “Whitehead and the Defence of Speculative Reason”. 
For example, Professor Urban seems to assume all through his essay 
that Whitehead declared that the language of literature fails to ex- 
press the larger generalities, when, as a matter of fact what he did 
say (304) in a quoted passage, was that it fails to do so “in explicit 
form”; and precisely to do this ts the specific task of philosophy, a 
task that requires some ‘redesigning’ of language. Whether to be 
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sure Whitehead has at all points re-designed it aright, is another 
question, and I personally would agree with Professor Urban that 
the older ‘classical’ philosophical vocabulary as established by Aris- 
totle may serve us better than Whitehead sometimes supposes. In his 
essay, Professor Sellars shows how he had worked out an alternative 
set of organic categories, but what he had not done to the satisfac- 
tion of some of us, was to integrate experience into these categories ; 
and this we think Professor Whitehead achieved in the main. As for 
Dewey’s point that Whitehead fails to view knowledge with reference 
to useful action; well, so far as concerns metaphysical knowledge, 
just what Dewey finds a defect is, I had always thought, a merit. 
With regard to Professor Needham’s lament that Whitehead is no 
Marxian, perhaps the less said the better. Finally, in Professor 
Ritchie’s essay, after much argument concerning the contrast between 
naturalism and supernaturalism, it is admitted that his assumption 
that Whitehead is a naturalist, is dubious, and more dubious still, that 
there can be no genuine synthesis between the two positions. 

Points of criticism more difficult to answer, in my opinion, are 
presented by the writers who interest themselves more particularly 
in Whitehead’s psychology, ethics and general theory of value. In 
this group I would include Percy Hughes on Whitehead’s Psychology, 
John Goheen on his Theory of Value, Bertram Morris on the Art 
Process and the Aesthetic Fact, and Paul A. Schilpp on his Moral 
Philosophy. All are appreciative, as every reader must be, of the 
suggestiveness of the master’s work along these lines, but it remains 
true, as Professor Schilpp says, that little attention is given to the 
specifically ethical; that, in theory of value, what we miss, as Pro- 
fessor Goheen asserts, are the ‘middle principles’, without which 
generalizations about value are vague and infertile. And, despite 
Whitehead’s category of ‘subjective aim’ and the ‘persuasive’ influence 
of Deity, undue recognition is provided, as Percy Hughes claims, to 
purpose and final causation as explanatory principles. 

J. S. Bixler has written a fine summary, not only of Whitehead’s 
Philosophy of Religion, which gives his essay its title, but of his 
Weltanschauung as a whole. And to come across an American non- 
Catholic educationist who finds a place in the curriculum for meta- 
physics—I refer to Henry Wyman Holmes in his article “Whitehead’s 
Views on Education”—is almost enough to make one believe that the 
world is not wholly lost, despite Fascism, Communism and Pearl 
Harbor! 

Outstanding, but for different reasons, are the essays of Professors 
Hocking, Murphy and Hartshorne. In a genial, wise, and sympathetic 
study, Professor Hocking offers grounds for rejecting the panpsy- 
chism of Whitehead and proposes something like a two-aspect theory 
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in its place, which nevertheless seems to leave the purposive rather 
than the physical primary. The essay has the additional interest of 
reporting bits from conversations between the two thinkers. Pro- 
fessor Murphy’s essay, “Whitehead and the Method of Speculative 
Philosophy”, contains the most telling criticism in the volume. In a 
closely knit and lucid argument, Professor Murphy questions the 
validity of any interpretation of reality in terms of selected types of 
experience, such as the moral or religious, and the possibility of 
‘founding’ values in this way; and, excepting the application made to 
Whitehead’s critique of ‘vacuous actualities’, makes his case. I think 
however that it may be said in defence of Whitehead’s metaphysics 
that, in the main, and especially in Process and Reality, undoubtedly 
his classic work, he does not give the lead to one kind of experience 
rather than to another, but, on the contrary, strives to make use of all 
equally. Charles Hartshorne’s essay, “Whitehead’s Idea of God”, has 
the authority that comes from long and loving meditation, and is the 
only one that deals analytically and constructively with the last 
subtleties of Whiteheadian metaphysics, and especially with the diffi- 
cult problem of the function of God therein. Mr. Hartshorne is en- 
tirely successful in showing the significance and originality of White- 
head’s theology, and if, at times, one is in doubt where Whitehead 
begins and Hartshorne leaves off, for myself, it does not matter much. 

Unequal though they are, the student will find something to learn 
from all these essays and a great deal from some of them. They are a 
witness to Whitehead’s profound influence, but also I suspect to the 
fact that he has had few disciples. 

DeWitt H. Parker 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 


Art Criticism Now. By LioneLto Venturi. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 64 (plus 10 plates). 


Mr. Venturi’s lectures, delivered at the Johns Hopkins University 
in March 1941, contain many shrewd and sound observations, but 
lack organic unity, rigor of analysis, and precision of statement. In- 
formed philosophers of art will agree that “without a strict concept 
of art, it is impossible for an art-critic to effectuate his judgment on a 
work of art: and the concept of art is the result of aesthetic discipline” 
(9). They may also agree that “if historians [1.e., art historians] do 
not acquire sufficient critical consciousness and critics sufficient his- 
torical knowledge, all their studies and efforts, such as the current 
ones, will not result in that critical history of art which the public 
has a right to expect” (63). The present reviewer is not qualified to 
assess the author’s competence either as an art-historian or as an 
art-critic, though several of his remarks would seem to be at least 
somewhat lacking in discrimination (e.g., “cubism not only opposed 
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the expression of this content [i.e., feeling for the visual effect of 
nature], but denied all content” (34), or, “on the whole, as far as 
art is concerned, the architecture of the 19th century was a complete 
failure” (35). He can, however, testify that these lectures formulate 
no “strict concept of art”. The key concepts are not defined with 
precision; the basic principles which are implicitly evoked are seldom 
clearly stated or consistently applied; in short, the book can be of 
value to the philosopher only for its occasional happy insights and 
fruitful suggestions. 

One example of the book’s lack of conceptual rigor may be cited. 
The author reverts to the definitions of taste and art which he 
formulated in his earlier History of Art Criticism, namely, that taste 
is “the sum of the elements constituting a painting”, art, “the syn- 
thesis itsclf” (61). Taste is then said to be “always relative, and 
relative to art”, whereas “art is not relative to anything”; it is “always 
absolute” (62). This latter statement, however, does not mean what 
it seems to say. It merely means that “there is no work of art that 
can be taken as a unit of aesthetic measures for judging other works 
of art; notable works of art “have their own artistic value inde- 
pendent of the historical development of taste” (62). Note the very 
curious definition of taste; it is taken to signify not man’s response to 
art, or the basis of his appraisal of it, but as the sum of its com- 
ponent elements. But ignoring this difficulty, what, according to the 
author’s conception of art, is the basis for critical appraisal? On p. 46 
the artist’s own personality is said to be the “measure” not only of 
his own style but of his representation and his form. Yet Mr. Venturi’s 
sweeping appraisals of the work of older and contemporary artists and 
his explicit reference to standards (cf. p. 62) indicate his belief in 
objective standards of some sort. He insists, however, that “art- 
criticism” is always a criticism of contemporary art, even when it 
deals with the art of the past, because no one can escape from a 
contemporary mode of seeing, feeling, imagining and thinking” 
(51); and he is even more relativistic when he insists that “a critic 
chooses from aesthetic ideas those which explain, justify or contra- 
dict his own experience” (6). These various statements may be 
reconcilable, but the author himself never reconciles them. We are 
left with no clue to the objective basis, if any, of critical appraisal, 
and are therefore compelled to wonder whether the author’s own very 
confident judgments are more than the expression of certain con- 
temporary trends of thought or, indeed, of his own private experiences 
and wholly subjective preferences. 

This lack of clarity and precision shows itself in the use through- 
out the book of such crucial terms as form, concrete form, composi- 
tion, content, subject-matter, motif, sensation, imitation, decoration, 
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and reality; none of these is given sharp articulation or definitive 
illustration. The author’s loose use of the term “reality” is typical. 
“A judgment of reality, an approach to a criticism of reality .. . is 
foreign to art” (12). “The fauves . . . simplified their work... 
in order to attain a pictorial representation of the essential truth 
[sic], to the exclusion of any contingency of reality” (13). “Be- 
cause style transforms the whole reality according to the viewpoint 
of the artist, who belongs to reality, a work of art will be a summary 
—not an empiric or a scientific summary, but an artistic summary of 
reality” (25). Query: is a work of art a distinctive type of judgment 
or criticism of reality, or is it not? If it is, what reality, how ap- 
proached, and how interpreted? 

Mr. Venturi’s lectures exemplify his own insistence on the need 
today for a “strict concept of art” but do little to satisfy this need. 
His reference to the “frenzied scepticism” of Gilbert and Kuhn’s 
History of Aesthetics and to the “empty rhetoric” of the Earl of 
Listowel (6) confirms the impression that the author has done less 
than justice to the positive achievements of contemporary aestheti- 
cians. This is hardly the way to revitalize an aesthetics which “has 
fallen into a general state of neglect as a result of ignorance and 
mental lassitude” (ix). 


THEopoRE M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Crisis of Our Age. By Pitir1m A. Sorox1n. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 338. 


This book is not primarily concerned with the immediate problems 
of the times. It is rather a discussion of the pattern of cultural 
change over centuries, in which the recent past and near future are 
significant as turning points. It is a brief and readable summary of 
the thesis advanced in Sorokin’s four-volumed Social and Cultural 
Dynamics,’ a learned work, which only a few specialists will have 
patience to read. As is inevitable in a summary, conclusions appear 
more dogmatic than when stated with the supporting evidence and 
necessary qualifications, so that for any satisfactory critical evaluation 
of either method or content one must turn to the major work. 

Sorokin has been deeply influenced by the Geisteswissenschaft 
school, and he makes no pretense that his analytic categories are 
devoid of value judgments. He writes frankly from what he calls an 
idealistic standpoint. Unlike some members of the school he tries to 
derive broad generalizations with predictive value, and adduces quan- 
titative evidence for his inferences. He analyses the history of art 
forms, systems of epistemology, ethics and law from ancient Egypt 


*New York, American Book Co., 1937-41. 
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to present-day America, to determine the basic values in the various 
cultures, and presents data on wars and revolutions as indicia of the 
breakdown of these historical cultures. Each culture falls into one of 
three main types. A culture is ideational when “based upon the prin- 
ciple of a supersensory and superrational God as the only true reality 
and value”; it is sensate “when the true reality and value is sensory” ; 
while the organic combination of these types is an idealistic culture, 
whose assumption is that “the true reality is partly supersensory and 
partly sensory—that it embraces the supersensory and superrational 
aspect, all blended into one unity, that of the infinite manifold, God”. 
The ideational culture, he holds, predominated at various times in the 
Orient, Greece in the eighth to the sixth centuries B.C., and again in 
the early middle ages of western Europe. The idealistic culture ap- 
peared in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. in Greece, and in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. From the sixteenth century to 
the present, European culture has been sensate. 

Change is “immanent” in any cultural system, and external factors 
exert an additional disruptive influence. These cultural cycles do not 
exhibit any regular periodicity or necessary sequence, nor are the 
cycles of the various ‘aspects of culture entirely synchronous. Sorokin 
views our present civilization as an overripe sensate culture on the 
verge of collapse, as shown by current art forms, the inadequacy of 
modern philosophy and science, and war and revolution. Current eco- 
nomic and political ideologies, though conflicting, are all sensate. He 
regards the recrudescence of intuitionalism and mysticism as signs 
of the coming change. He expects that social strife will continue at 
an accelerated tempo for some indefinite period, after which there 
will be a return to an ideational or idealistic culture, with the former 
more probable, and the latter more agreeable to his taste. 

A short review cannot do justice to the suggestiveness of Sorokin’s 
categories or the significance of the work as a sociology and philoso- 
phy of history, nor can it examine his evidence adequately. It may be 
noted, however, that his emphasis on the “higher culture” of historical 
eras glosses over the question of the extent to which the social life 
corresponded with its avowed ideals; whether, say, a reading of 
Gregory of Tours would confirm the ideational character of the middle 
ages, or to what extent the idealistic moral philosophy of St. Thomas 
was reflected in the economic and political life of his time. Secondly, 
Sorokin admits that the cogency of his thesis of the sequence of 
cultural systems depends upon the limited number of possible types, 
that is, the greater the number of possible variations, the greater the 
probability that a new cultural system will differ markedly from its 
predecessors. Hence the issue rests squarely upon the adequacy of 
his categories. Specialists in the history of various aspects of culture 
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might easily deny that the many forms of art and systems of philoso- 
phy can be correctly subsumed under three heads. For example, it may 
be conceded that philosophy since Locke has started with sensation 
as the point of departure, but it may be too simple to include Hume, 
Kant, Comte, Carnap, Bentham, James, Vaihinger and Bridgman in 
a single category. Since cultural variations are in fact so numerous 
it seems likely that any new synthesis, assuming that any culture ever 
is completely integrated, would be a new type. Furthermore, it may 
be questioned that these integrations occurred in the past. Sorokin 
does not .contend that the movements of the subdivisions of culture 
are synchronous. Others might doubt that the evidence adduced and 
the statistical techniques used are sufficient to establish the degree of 
correspondence which Sorokin found, even if they granted that he 
has made the best use of the available data. 


Henry J. BITTERMANN 
Ounto State UNIVERSITY 


Philodemus: On Methods of Inference. A Study in Ancient Empiri- 
cism. Edited with Translation and Commentary by Pu1itiip Howarp 
De Lacy and EsteLtte ALLEN De Lacy. (Philological Monographs 
published by the American Philological Association X.) Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. viii, 200. 


Philodemus is an outstanding Epicurean of the Ciceronian period. 
Of his works we have only parts and fragments preserved on charred 
papyri which were found at Herculaneum. This treatise has not fared 
as badly as some others; yet much hard work and ingenuity were 
required to construct from fragmentary remains a more or less co- 
herent text and to extricate from this the Epicurean system of logic. 
Thanks to the labors of Theodor Gomperz and Robert Philippson the 
technical part of this task may be considered accomplished and we 
may now feel confident that we know the Epicurean theory of ‘signs’. 
The Epicurean logician takes his stand on the ‘known’, i.e., perceived 
relations between signs and things signified by them and explores the 
possibilities of extending this knowledge by the use of analogy to the 
unknown and unperceived. ‘Signs’ are considered valid if it is ‘in- 
conceivable’ that the sign exists but the thing signified does not. 
Among the more specific problems tackled, that of ‘unique cases’ is 
probably the most interesting. 

Mr. and Mrs. De Lacy are convinced that Philodemus’ ‘empirical’ 
logic and epistemology should be carefully pondered by the present 
day empiricist and they have done everything possible to make this 
work accessible to him. They print a Greek text which seems to have 
profited by a new collation of the Oxford facsimile of the papyrus and 
provide a translation which is remarkable for its fidelity as well as for 
its clearness. To translate Philodemus it is not enough to know 
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Greek, and the number of scholars who know his language and ter- 
minology well enough to attempt a translation is probably very small 
to-day. The reader is given further help in the shape of excellent 
notes on obscure points of doctrine or other difficult matters, and by 
a summary of the content from which he will derive much informa- 
tion about the principal differences between Stoic and Epicurean 
logic as far as they appear in this work. 

Of the chapters which form the later part of the book the first 
seems particularly important since the authors besides discussing “The 
Sources of Epicurean Empiricism” give a kind of sketch of the his- 
tory of empirical methods in antiquity. They rightly stress their in- 
creasing importance in the Hellenistic era, but the selection and 
evaluation of the passages which are cited as typical are open to 
criticism. Also, the modern concept of ‘empiricism’ has been used to 
bring together material that from a Greek point of view appears 
heterogeneous. It is probably difficult to satisfy simultaneously the 
modern empiricist and the student of Greek thought. 

“Epicurean empiricism seems to spring from the teachings of 
Nausiphanes, Aristotle and the empirical physicians” (129). The 
case for Nausiphanes (who represents the Democritean tradition 
modified by new departures) is strong and so is that for the em- 
pirical physicians, Let us note, however, that in the generations 
preceding Epicurus, ‘sign’ arguments (onyeta, texunpta) were more 
widely used than the authors indicate. eyyetoy means ‘symptom’ in the 
medical writings but it also means ‘evidence’ in the law courts and 
we find enweta (sign arguments) in the Attic orators, in Thucydides’ 
reconstruction of early Greek life and in Euripides. Should they all 
go back to the physicians?—As for Aristotle, the most that we can 
say is that his works contain “precedents” for some of Epicurus’ 
statements, 

Chapter V contains an illuminating discussion of the extent of 
Epicurean empiricism and of its application in different fields. The 
last chapter rounds off our picture of Hellenistic controversies about 
the nature and trustworthiness of ‘signs’. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


The Republic of Plato. Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
Francis MAcDonatp Cornrorp. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
1941. Pp. xxviii, 356. 

Professor Cornford’s translation of the Republic has the same ac- 
curacy and attractiveness as his previous translations of Plato. Like 
them, it is written in an easy, contemporary idiom, a successful com- 
promise between conversation and treatise. It adopts such abbrevia- 
tions as “don’t”, which the conservatives will allow, and avoids such 
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abbreviations as “he’s”, which they reject. The traditional book- 
numbers and the Stephanus pages are given only in the running 
heads. For the text Professor Cornford has made his own chapters, 
dividing the dialogue according to its joints. He prefixes small intro- 
ductions to these chapters, and supplies a few notes; but these are not 
on the scale of his previous works, and are addressed to laymen. In 
15 pages of introduction he gives a charming sketch of Plato’s life 
down to the time when the Republic was written, translating largely 
from the seventh Letter, and also from the Gorgias, between the lines 
of which dialogue, he persuasively argues, we can read Plato’s final 
answer to his friends who had sought to draw him into politics. In 
five pages of preface he recommends his principles of translation, 
contrasting some passages of his own with the rendering of Davies 
and Vaughan and with some unfortunate parts of the Loeb transla- 
tion. 

If the price of the book were one dollar instead of three, it would 
be hard to decide whether to recommend Cornford’s or Lindsay’s 
translation to undergraduates and laymen. But what would probably 
make the scales dip in favor of Lindsay is the amount of excision in 
Professor Cornford’s version. None, perhaps, will balk at the omis- 
sion of many of the formal expressions of assent interjected by 
Glaucon and Adeimantus; but some will regret the disappearance of 
the mystic number from Book VIII and of the list of rhythms from 
Book III. Unintelligible though it be, we want all, yes, all that the 
great man wrote. Still more readers will regret the removal of “a 
number of passages from the poets which Plato rejects as impious or 
immoral”, and wish that Professor Cornford had not suppressed 
Socrates’ first argument against Thrasymachus (349B-350C) “be- 
cause only a very loose paraphrase could liberate the meaning from 
the stiff and archaic form of the original’. Nevertheless, this transla- 
tion takes its place, alongside that of Lindsay and that of Davies and 
Vaughan, in the first rank of English versions. 


RICHARD RoBINSON 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place in the Vedanta. By H. N. 
RAGHAVENDRACHAR, Mysore, The University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 
282. 

Mr. Raghavendrachar urges that a “fresh outlook” on Indian 
philosophy is necessary. This because of the widespread predominance 
of Advaitist expositions. In a brief preface, Professor Wadia suggests 
that that is “since western scholars” began to study it. However, there 
is ample evidence that Indian writers in recent times have mainly 
presented that view. Further, though we might wish it otherwise, 
Advaitism does appear to have been preéminent in the history of 
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Indian philosophy. The author is right in so far as more enlightenment 
is greatly needed concerning the many other schools of thought. For 
this reason, his excellent exposition of the Dvaita Vedanta is a most 
valuable contribution. As a preliminary to his main task, he gives 
accounts of Advaita and Visistadvaita, but having frequently in book 
notices in this Review criticized these, I shall not refer to either, 
except incidentally. 

This book is also of interest in its discussion, perhaps for the first 
time by an Indian scholar in English, of the important question 
whether so-called Indian “philosophy” is indeed philosophy, or 
whether it is simply a form of dogmatic theology. The latter is sug- 
gested by the extent to which the thinkers in most schools depend on 
the interpretation of certain traditional religious texts. “If the Acaryas 
make the Upanisadic teaching their starting point and expound their 
systems to organize Vedic thought : . . how can we call them philoso- 
phers and include their thoughts under philosophy?” (14). His own 
answer (at least at the beginning of his book) is that they did not 
accept the Upanisadic position on authority, but were independently 
convinced of its truth. With that attitude they discussed and systema- 
tized the implications of the Upanisads. At one point he even suggests 
that they used them as a modern occidental might quote Kant in 
illustration or support of his own position. I do not think that this at- 
tempt to answer the question is successful. He reverts to the subject 
in two other, much later, places in his book. On page 176, he says: 
“The Vedas generally teach that which is not revealed by the other 
pramdnas” (1.e., means or causes of right knowledge); and on page 
170: “If the teaching of the Veda does not make experience richer, 
then it is useless”. It is thus implied that something is obtained from 
the Veda that cannot be otherwise acquired. Then, it may be asked 
how the thinkers could have arrived at the position independently, as 
the author maintains earlier. In his Conclusion (220) he refers to a 
distinction between the normal and the supernormal, of the latter of 
which, the dgama (the “defectless verbal testimony” 164, presumably 
the Vedic writings) is an account. If we adopt the terms “experience 
and reason” and “revelation”, with the insistence that these must be 
consistent, the attitude described resembles that of some occidental 
medieval thinkers. Mr. Raghavendrachar says (222) that “the philo- 
sophical value of Indian thought rests on the philosophic value of this 
contribution” 1.e., of something more than reason, something leading 
necessarily “to the spiritual advancement of man”. This important 
subject demands more discussion than the author has been able to 


* Since writing the above I have recalled the very important article on this 
question by Mr. V. Subrahmanya lyer under the title: “Is Vedanta Theology 
or Philosophy?” in the Indian Philosophical Review 1917-18, pp. 313-322. 
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give to it. The distinction between the “normal” and the “super- 
normal” requires further examination, and the question considered 
whether what is necessary, other than reason, for the spiritual ad- 
vancement of man must be obtained from the Vedas rather than by 
modern living men as themselves spiritual. If the latter be admitted, 
there might be an emancipation of Indian philosophy from its limiting 
entanglement with the interpretation of ancient texts, and the ground 
for doubt whether Indian philosophy is really philosophy would be 
removed. 

Scholars of the subject unhesitatingly admit that, notwithstanding 
that entanglement, Indian thought contains much genuine philosophy. 

The present work on Dvaita Vedanta provides illustration of this. 
Though in distinction from the Advaita, this system must be de- 
scribed as “dualistic”, the author makes quite clear that it is not an 
absolute dualism such as Manichaeism, All the three main forms of | 
Vedanta are Brahmadvaita, that is, involve the Brahman as the Abso- | 

- lute. The Brahman is svatantra (self-dependent or independent) : all 
else is asvatantra (dependent). But, for the Dvaita the asvatantra 
are “entities”. Both cetana (the conscious, the psychical) and acetana 
(the unconscious, the physical) are real particulars, and are not 
rightly regarded as due to mdyd (illusion) or avidyd (nescience) as | 
Advaita describes them. 

In discussing the details of this system, the author uses chiefly the 
writings, numerous and comprehensive, of the most eminent Dvaitist 
philosopher, Madhva. In contrast with the well-known Advaitist view 
that knowledge is ultimately “objectless”, Madhva insisted that knowl- | 
edge is relative to an object. Further, it is self-conscious, for in re- 
vealing an object it also reveals itself as knowledge. In short, “know- 
ledge is an object of itself”. Knowledge is real; its object is real; : 
and the relation between knowledge and its object is equally real. But 
knowledge is not substantive: it is a property of a knower, an I. This I 
is not relative to objects: it persists in deep sleep in which there is no 
idea of external objects. The I is self-conscious, but the self-conscious- 
ness is more clear when the I consciously distinguishes itself from 
objects. In opposition to the Advaitist contention of the negation of 

| the particular I in deep sleep, Madhva maintained that if the Advaitist 
were correct, on awaking one could have no memory such as is in- 
volved in saying: “I had a good sleep” or “I am the same who slept”. 
The I is to be acknowledged as a reality in all its states, waking, 
dreaming, and in deep sleep. Similarly with the acetana (the un- | 
conscious) “knowledge directly reveals the object. The relation be- 
tween knowledge and its object is always immediate”. The sense or- \ 
gans “do not come between the knowledge and its object”: they are | 
instruments for knowledge, and if, and in so far as they are de- 
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fective they will prevent knowledge. Acetana are apprehended in 
knowledge as temporal and spatial, but they are not necessarily per- 
manent or eternal. The unreal (e.g., a hare-horn) does not exist 
temporally or spatially. As selves are real, so also “the world, (t.e., 
the physical) with all its aspects is absolutely real” (199). Neverthe- 
less, both cetana and acetana are “dependent on” or “derived from” 
Brahman as their ground. 

Enough has been given to indicate the validity of the author’s con- 
tention that without a study of Dvaita Vedanta one’s knowledge of 
Indian thought is not complete. He has given us the best brief intro- 
duction to that study in English. It is no adverse reflection on its 
merit to say that it contains much that is debatable and open to 
criticism, His statement that the general position of Indian philoso- 
phers is epistemological realism will surely be challenged. To say 

“applying the Hegelian idea. ... Advaita presents thesis, ViSistadvaita 
antithesis, and Dvaita synthesis” (15) is to misrepresent the systems 
and their relations. Madhva is said to have been born in A.D. 1199. 
The lack of attention to Dvaita philosophy referred to by Mr. Wadia 
and the author suggests that it has been a side-stream and not in the 
main current of Indian thought. Considering the claims the author 
makes for it (and as myself dualistic in philosophy I largely agree 
with them), he should enquire into the causes that prevented it being 
more than a side-stream. He would also add greatly to his valuable 
contribution if he would publish another volume dealing in chrono- 
logical order with other Dvaitist thinkers in the history of Indian 
philosophy. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
DuKke UNIVERSITY 


Philosophy as a Science: Its Matter and Its Method. By C. J. 

Ducasse. New York, Oskar Piest. 1941. Pp. xx, 242. 

In this book Professor Ducasse has made a clear and highly pro- 
vocative attempt to supply a need which is certainly the most urgent 
in our field today. “The great obstacles to real progress in philosophy 
have been, it seems to me, the lack of clear ideas as to the subject 
matter distinctive of philosophy, as to the general nature and func- 
tion of theory construction, as to the sort of data by reference to 
which the validity of philosophical theories can be empirically tested, 
and as to the method by which this testing must proceed” (236). 

Philosophy as a Science is in two parts. In the first Professor 
Ducasse discusses (and dismisses) some recent hypotheses as to the 
nature and method of philosophy: philosophy as more general than 
science (Spencer), philosophy as a logically articulated faith (Hoern- 
lé, Urban), philosophy as a poetic literature about the cosmos (Col- 
lingwood), philosophy as light on social problems (Dewey, Otto), 
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philosophy as identical with logic (Russell), philosophy as systematic 
study of meanings (Langer), and philosophy as logical syntax of the 
language of science (Carnap). 

In the second part Professor Ducasse states his own position, fa- 
miliar in part to readers of his articles. His own summary follows: 
“That philosophy .. . attempts to be genuinely a science, and that its 
method must accordingly be as scientific . . . as that of any other 
science, while its subject matter is distinct from that of any of the 
other sciences; that in philosophy as in other sciences we have to 
distinguish between ‘primitive’ and ‘derivative’ subject matter, and 
that the primitive subject matter of philosophy is appraisals .. . ; 
that appraisals are always ultimately relative to persons; that in 
philosophy, as in any other science, observation of particular facts, 
empirical generalizations of them, and theoretical explanation, sys- 
tematization, correction, and supplementation of the empirical gen- 
eralizations, all are intrinsic parts of the knowledge-seeking task; 
that norms are generalized appraisals; that wisdom is knowledge of 


norms ... ; and that philosophy is the methodical search for wisdom, | 


while the application of wisdom to the concrete problems of life is 
not philosophy but philosophical engineering” (viii). 

Many will judge that Professor Ducasse has entirely missed the 
meaning of philosophy. Were Plato and Spinoza genuine philosophers 
or not? Perhaps it is of the essence of philosophy to be always in 
dispute, as Descartes so deplored. Perhaps philosophical judgments 
cannot be empirically tested. There is much to quarrel with in this 
book: some will find the author enamoured of “science” and “scien- 
tific method”; others will object to his emphasis upon personal ap- 
praisals, or to the statement that philosophy deals not in aims but in 
norms (it tells us how to aim the gun but not what target to hit) ; 
still others will disagree with the assertion that determinism in nature 
is not a philosophical problem. 

Nevertheless the author has dared to face the basic problem of 
what it is that philosophers are trying to do. Philosophy is not func- 
tioning today (particularly in our colleges) as it must if tomorrow’s 
world is to be worth today’s sacrifice. Anyone who asks pointedly what 
the matter is, as Professor Ducasse does, is doing us a service. 


Rocer W. HoiMeEs 
Mount Horyoxe CoLiece 


The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge. By FLtor1aAn ZNANIECKI. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 212. 


It is not accidental that the homo scientificus, used to distinguish 
between subject and object, has neglected to make his self a topic of 
investigation. To a scholar convinced that Man, imago dei, had been 
given the power to “divide good from evil” it could not occur to 
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ask himself heretic and relativistic questions such as: “Are there any 
relationships of functional dependence between the social roles which 
scientists perform and the kind of knowledge which they cultivate? 
More specifically: Are the systems of knowledge which scientists 
build and their methods of building them influenced by the social 
patterns with which scientists are expected to conform as participants 
in a certain social order and by the ways in which they actually 
realize those patterns?”! So persistent was the scholar’s failure to 
search into his own associations that as late as 1933 information 
about the professions was “almost wholly lacking”*. Only recently, 
and largely under the influence of the study of ideologies, the “in- 
telligentsia” has become its own problem’, and the rise of a sociology 
of knowledge, the “detective” among the sciences, has intensified the 
development strongly‘. 

Professor Znaniecki, the Polish sociologist known especially for 
his co-authorship of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America and 
his system of Social Actions, elaborates in this volume his Julius Beer 
Foundation Lectures at Columbia University dealing with the so- 
ciology of the man of knowledge, 1.e., the “scientist”—in the etymo- 
logical, not the conventional, sense of the word. He is not concerned 
with theoretical problems such as epistemology and methodology 
which are not always separated sufficiently from sociology of know- 
ledge. Instead, he limits sociology of knowledge to the “social” (a la 
Simmel, Park, Wiese), and investigates the two concrete relations 
between the man of knowledge and his social conditions: the influence 
of the man of knowledge by his social conditions, and of social condi- 
tions by the man of knowledge. In elaborating this connection he em- 
ploys the recently developed and remarkably fruitful conceptual 
framework of sociological and social-psychological typology, accord- 
ing to which the “self” of the scientist, like that of every other “social 
person”, becomes qualified in a “social role” within its “social circle”, 
and thus obtains social “status” (e.g., ecological “position”, prestige, 


* Znaniecki, op. cit. 22. ; 
7A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions, Oxford 1933, 


*Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, N.Y. 
1940, 82 n. I. 

* The intellectual problem of the modern man, which since Nietzsche has 
not rested in continental literature, is comprehensively analysed in the too 
little noted critical reflections of Karl Jaspers, Die geistige Situation der 
Zeit, 1932 (published in English as Man in the Modern Age). 

*The ever more schematically compiled social-psychological monographs 
began, we believe, with the extensive, and still not out-dated, series of Die 
Gesellschaft, ed. by Martin Buber, the first volume of which, Das Prole- 
tariat by Werner Sombart, appeared as early as 1906. Other volumes deal 
with the physician, engineer, salesgirl, journalist, etc. Basic to the whole 
problem of typology, and not yet explored, is Max Weber, Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, where on pp. 9 ff. his general position is stated. 
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etc.) and, in turn, fulfills social “functions”. On the basis of these 
interacting elements the study discusses the role of the scientist 
genetically and functionally. What are the composition and structure 
of the scientist’s roles? What are their origins? How did specific 
variations evolve? What is the relation between these roles and 
others? What is the functional interrelation between the scientist’s 
social roles and his type of knowledge? 

Znaniecki’s table of typology contains the following roles: 1) 
Technologists and sages. They emerged because they performed a 
socially useful function. Under undeveloped economic conditions, 
technologists were leaders or codrdinators and, in modern times, they 
became directed experts. Sages originally had the function of justify- 
ing the prevailing order in the interest of the “class” by which they 
were engaged, while now they are expected to be creators of standards 
of value—“philosophers”. 2) Schools and scholars as bearers of ab- 
solute truth. Along with the purely instrumental valuation of know- 
ledge of technologists and sages there developed an attitude which 
valued knowledge for its own sake—la science pour la science, and 
men of unpractical knowledge such as the Chinese mandarins, the 
Catholic priest or certain orthodox Jews (rabonim, chassidim), often 
are esteemed even more highly than useful scholars. They are either 
“sacred” or “secular” scholars. The former have the supreme task of 
preserving the original treasure of “holy truth” that has been trans- 
mitted from past generations, while the latter usually have neither 
priestly characters nor religious milieu and holy knowledge, and 
operate by rational division of labor producing types such as sys- 
tematizers, historians, disseminators, etc. 3) Explorers as creators 
of knowledge. Science, like every field of culture, was developed by 
individuals who transgressed the social roles wanted, or expected, of 
them by their social circles, as discoverers either of new facts (“fact- 
finders”) or of theoretical problems. 

Categories such as those suggested by Znaniecki can be judged only 
according to their practicability for organizing historical data. In their 
present form they are merely a prolegomenon to a sociological typol- 
ogy, but their generality promises to be a helpful scheme for at least 
a preliminary organization of the vast material accumulated in the 
ambitious history of the man of knowledge. That more specific cate- 
gories, indispensable for historical analyses, were not set up at the 
present stage is a wise limitation and in accord with the rigidly 
empirical approach of the author. Even more important than the 
study’s direct contribution to the subject may be the impetus which, 


*Still most enlightening on this topic are vols. II and III of Max 
Weber’s Religionssoziologie. Cf. also Th. Veblen, The Leisure Class in 
which the explanation of “conspicuous waste” is offered. 
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it is hoped, will be exerted by its suggestive presentation of “the for- 
gotten problem”. Current discussions about departmentalization, new 
fields of knowledge, etc. cannot‘be viewed in their proper perspective 
unless the dramatis persona, the man of knowledge, is understood 
and seen as part of his social setting rather than in a detached posi- 
tion. The naturalistic milieu description favored by many well-mean- 
ing but naive writers must remain inadequate, however, if it is not 
coupled with a theoretical, especially a social-psychological, analysis.” 
As to the contemporary man of knowledge, his role seems to be de- 
termined by the following interrelated historical trends: 

1) “Public functionalism”: Much discussed today, as it has been 
since the rise of liberalism, is the relation between universities and 
the state,® including the role of the academic man of knowledge within 
the state. When the universities succeeded with their liberal reform 
early in the nineteenth century they acted in rebus academicis like all 
others in their respective fields by attempting to repel the influence 
of the state as far as possible in favor of individual autonomy and 
responsibility. “Academic freedom” was the revolutionary aim of the 
scientists, and they secured it so fully that even before 1914 it was, 
on the whole, taken for granted. Naturally, here and there one met, 
and still may meet, some impediments, but in general in democratic 
countries one has to exhibit a rather uncommon performance to en- 
counter restriction of academic expression. While the problem of 
academic freedom, hitherto the central issue in the relationship be- 
tween the state and universities, seems to be solved, that relation is 
still as problematic as ever. How and why? The hope of most classical 
liberals that the state would recede and finally appear as a pro- 
visorium propter necessitatem has proved to be one of the most 
erroneous utopian speculations of all times.® Looking back to the 
nineteenth century, it rather seems that the period of pure liberalism 
was just an interlude between two epochs of étatistic omnipotence. 
Although it has left its imprint of freedom on our political convic- 
tions, it has not only not weakened the state, but the state is now 
even more widely expanding its tremendous powers so that it already 
engages the great majority of all men of knowledge in its service,!® 


"Cf. K. Mannheim, op. cit. 16. 

*Eduard Spranger’s research on this topic is still basic. Especially rele- 
vant is his edition of Fichte, Schleiermacher, Steffens ueber das Wesen 
der Universitaet, 1910. See also his two monographs about Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and his Wandlungen im Wesen der Universitaet seit hundert 
Jahren, Leipzig 1913, where the parallel between political and academic 
liberalism is subtly drawn. 

*Cf. Spranger, Wandlungen im Wesen .. . 14. 

* The system of civil service, and other state examinations reveals the 
power of the state over the scientist and his institutions. Although the 
state examina of the three upper faculties began as early as the modern 
bureaucracy of the absolute monarchy of the eighteenth century, they be- 
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and thus is in a position to affect decisively the role of the scholar 
and his scholarship. While originally freed by, and in the nineteenth 
century free from, the state, the man of knowledge thus is ever more 
free for the state. The scholar’s role, therefore, is becoming just like 
that of labor unions, party leaders, industrialists, property-holders, 
and others, 1.e., that of a fonctionnaire public" ... this time, however, 
not in the ancillary sense of the above-mentioned technologists and 
sages, but in that of voluntary codperation. 

2) Positivism: Despite Comte and Mill, Pascal’s metaphysical claim 
that “il faut avoir une idée par derriére la téte et juger tout par la” 
remained the ultimate frame of science until late in the nineteenth 
century. Since then, however, the modern conception of science, 
which is essentially that of Positivism, has pervaded even the social 
sciences. “Pure knowledge”, “objectivity”, Wertfreiheit, “non ridere, 
non lugere, sed intellegere”, express the methodological program of 
the contemporary scientist. Through it he has abdicated his claim for 
leadership and, blind and impartial like dea justitiae, he thinks himself 
only a means to any end. His role, therefore, is passive. It is instru- 
mental, as it was in the beginning—but now it is unoriented, aimless, 
metaphysically vain.’ 





came important and rigid only later. In the nineteenth century, when state 
examina became compulsory for all advanced teachers in Europe, the 
examination for Ph.D. still was regarded as equal with them. Now, 
academic degrees are only a conventional title and rarely enjoy official 
recognition as in Switzerland, where the Dr. jur. utr. still is the only 
prerequisite for advanced preparation for the legal profession. 

* Symptomatic is the claim of many academic institutions in war time for 
state subventions on account of, and for, the public (!) “services” rendered 
by them. The implications of the request may reach farther than anticipated, 
as parallel examples in research projects, industries, etc., in various coun- 
tries have shown. 

* One is reminded of the Lord’s curse on Cain: “A fugitive and a vaga- 
bond shalt thou be in the earth”. Such mobility permits the scholar of today 
to be a fonctionnaire public of Baal and Beelzebub consecutively, if not, 
indeed, simultaneously. Where such elasticity was not shown, as in the 
case of Treitschke, the positivistic principle was betrayed. The impersonal 
explanation of the modern scientist’s trahtson—which is often but erro- 
neously interpreted subjectively as opportunism—finds confirmation in the 
fact that the only important resistance to Nazism was offered by men of 
knowledge who were no positivists, i.e., by clergymen. In 1848, when scien- 
tists still had une idée par derriére la téte the bulk of opposition came from 
secular quarters. 

The psychological and intellectual conflict in the modern scholar’s role 
as a result of Positivism can be studied best in a personality and a work no 
less than that of Max Weber. Apart from two studies about him by Karl 
Jaspers, most relevant in this connection is Weber’s Wissenschaft als Beruf, 
1919, where he draws the distinction between “voraussetzungslose Wissen- 
schaft” and “persoenliche Stellungnahme”, the main theme of his lecture. 
One should not overlook the close logical connection between the frag- 
mentarism of Weber’s scientific work and his positivistic methodology. 
Reluctant to correlate data beyond the needs of “understanding” (Ver- 
stehen), he could not but refrain from systematization. Other positivistic 
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3) Specialization: The Aristotelian principle that scientia non est 
de particularibus has been upheld until recently in spite of the division 
of labor which has always existed amongst scientists, except perhaps 
for the Greek philosopher who was a whole university in himself. We 
refer here only to the traditional notion of science which was that of 
an organism in which even the smallest part reflected the structure of 
the whole, and in which each scholar was an essential member in 
purposeful codperation with all others. Now, however, the scholar not 
only is specialized, but also is isolated.1* Parallel to the general dis- 
ruption of communities and the devaluation of norm systems runs the 
dissolution of the unity of scientists into countless unrelated roles. In 
their dispersion they are exposed to sterility and loneliness, and are 
but oases in the desert of knowledge. They are the “experts”, who 
know the particular without relation to the totality. 

4) Depersonalization: As the scientist loses his frame of reference, 
he becomes detached from all concreteness. Science becomes for him 
an arithmetical problem—“nudae quantitates”, as Kepler put it— 
fabricated in laboratories and statistical catalogues, as though in a 
factory. Indeed, the close parallel between the developments of quan- 
titative scientific thinking and modern social and economic institutions 
such as bookkeeping, calculation, money exchange, etc. was recog- 
nized long ago.1* Now the developments even concur. The study 
changes into an office,’ the faculty into a department, education into 
training, degrees into salary groups, erudition into expert efficiency. 
Like our bureaucratic “system”, the scientist is losing his tie with 
concrete reality. His role, like his science, becomes schematic and 
abstract, formal and impersonal. 

5) Democratization: For participation in a factorized science every 
normal individual who commands the specialized knowledge pre- 
scribed for an expert feels qualified. Thus arises a scientific plebe- 
ianism to whom a critical, original, and independent sapere aude is 





scholars who attempted no systematization did so largely because of spe- 
cialization, a reason hardly entering into Weber’s case. 

Characteristic of the delicacy of the positivistic position in times of trans- 
formation and crisis are the rarely mentioned, but very revealing, speeches 
by Wilhelm Kahl, Friedrich Meinecke, and Gustav Radbruch in Die 
deutschen Universitaeten und der heutige Staat, 1926, where it is demanded 
frankly that republican Staatsgesinnung ought to be the basis on which 
academic teachers function in the new state. 

*The trend was recognized as early as 1708 by J. B. Vico, De nostri 
temporis studiorum ratione. 

*In the foreground stand Georg Simmel, Die Philosophie des Geldes, 
and Werner Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus. Important also are Som- 
bart, Beamtenschaft und Wirtschaft, especially p. 10, and his Die drei 
Nationaloekonomien, pp. 88 ff., where he deals with secularization, dif- 
ferentiation, and democ ratization of knowledge. 

* Cf. the observations of Alfred Zimmern in America and Europe, N.Y. 
1929, chs. III and VI. 
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alien. One of the many symptoms is the empty analogous research 
undertaken in social sciences, as well as the indiscriminate collection 
of data, statistics, and descriptions in the name of “empiricism”. The 
empiricism of stored printed rationality documents itself, in subjective 
respect, in the scholar’s “realism” toward knowledge, which is thus 
no longer the disinterested digging of a mental aristocracy, but a 
pragmatic technique of an utilitarian mass: “Je l’avais fait pour étre 
spirituel dans sa chair; et maintenant il est devenu charnel méme dans 
Vesprit’” 26 

Reflecting the general pattern of our time, the contemporary man of 
knowledge shares also the uncertainty of its prospects. He is favored 
by his great achievements which have given him and the public an 
almost religious belief in his ultimate mastery of the riddles of 
nature. When his limitations become evident, however, his faith will 
seem like superstition, and in his disillusionment he may turn back 
to the irrational powers which he has invoked so often before—un- 
less he recognizes in time that knowledge is limited wisdom of being 
rather than the art of infinite technical success. We honor the digni- 
fied humanism of Professor Znaniecki’s conclusion in which, by a 
rhetorical question, he expresses the hope that the modern scholar 
may be able to cooperate in the “efforts [to] create a superhuman 
world of relative truths, infinite in potential wealth, admirable in its 
trend to perfection”. But in view of the indicated trend, we cannot 
dismiss entirely a certain fear for the future, and we believe that 
Frundsberg’s warning to Luther, applicable to our whole era, may be 
particularly relevant to the contemporary man of knowledge: 
“Moenchlein, Moenchlein, du gehst einen schweren Gang”. 


PHILIPP WEINTRAUB 
Hunter COLLEGE 


Schellings letzte Philosophie. Die negative und positive Philosophie 
im Einsatz des Spiatidealismus. Von Horst FunrMans. Berlin, 
Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1940. Pp. 336. 


Until somewhat recently, particularly in countries other than his 
own, Schelling was known and appreciated all but exclusively for his 
work during the period antecedent and preparatory to the reign of 
Hegel. Within our own times, however, the conditions became favor- 
able to a study of the later Schelling, and the labors of such men as 
Tillich, Dekker, Knittermeyer, Ertel, Heimsoeth, Leese, Giinther and 
Schelsky have served to exhibit the originality and the significance of 
the philosophical outlook and doctrines advocated by Schelling during 
his professorship in Munich (1827-41) and subsequently in Berlin 


* Bossuet, Elévations, VII, 3. This problem has a central place in Julien 
Benda’s neo-humanism. Cf. his brilliant Ja fin de léternel, 1928, and La 
trahison des clercs, 1927. . 
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(where he would seem to have been called in order to uproot the 
metaphysical doctrines of Hegel). 

To the impressive body of recent literature on the later Schelling 
the present monograph by Dr. Fuhrmans is a valuable addition. Well 
organized (though unduly repetitious) and clearly written, it treats 
its theme from a somewhat fresh viewpoint, namely the distinction 
drawn by Schelling between negative and positive philosophy; it 
quotes freely and is in general well documented, while yet it essays 
free interpretation; in an appendix it presents the results of an in- 
vestigation of hitherto unpublished manuscripts of Schelling’s (to be 
found particularly in the University Library in Munich) and of stu- 
dent notebooks reproducing courses of lectures delivered by Schelling 
in his later years. 

Part One of Dr. Fuhrmans’ essay deals with the origin and the 
development of the philosophy ultimately promulgated by Schelling; 
Part Two, with Schelling’s conceptions of a negative and of a positive 
philosophy. During his early career Schelling sought a Durchbruch 
sur Wirklichkeit—this, in the direction of assigning to physical 
nature a more independent status than it had been given by Fichte; 
subsequently, he again strove for a Durchbruch zur Wirklichkett— 
this, now, in the direction of recognizing the novelty whose source 
is freedom and creativity, of recognizing also factuality, the “that- 
ness” of existence, the genuinely historical as well as the logical, 
revelation as well as reason. Even as did his younger contemporaries 
Weisse and I. H. Fichte, Schelling labored to establish firmly and to 
develop the doctrine of speculative theism. More specifically his 
efforts were directed toward including within an idealistic philosophy 
the central tenets of Christianity, namely (as he himself specified 
them in 1812) the doctrine of a God who, as personal, is free and who 
in freedom created the world; the doctrine that man, the culmination 
of the natural order, is free—free to renounce God (as he did) and to 
adopt a self-centered life; the doctrine of salvation and of a supra- 
worldly immortality. Connected with this second Durchbruch zur 
Wirklichkeit was Schelling’s preoccupation with the nature and the 
limits of a priori thought and of rationalistic philosophy. Such 
philosophy he came to designate “negative” because he deemed it 
incapable of recognizing (a) the thisness and the thatness of exist- 
ences, (b) the actuality of the world, (c) the specific character of 
the actual world, (d) the reality of mythological interpretations of 
human experience and hopes, (e) religious facts and the fact of 
religions (more importantly, historical Christianity), (f) human im- 
mortality, and (g) the reality of an ultimate world to supersede the 
present order which emanated from man’s primal fall. What rational- 
istic and negative philosophy is by its very character unable to recog- 
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‘nize and much less to interpret represents the content of that form 
of philosophic expression which Schelling in his later years called 
“positive”. Its method, of course, is empirical. 


Epwarp L. ScHAauB 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Von Hegel bis Nietzsche. By Kart Loéwirn. Europa Verlag. Ziirich- 
New York 1941. Pp. 538. 


The years “from Hegel to Nietzsche” may well be given a separate 
chapter in the history of philosophy and that for more than merely 
pragmatic reasons. In Europe, these were the years of rapid dissolu- 
tion for the fundamental categories and values of Western civiliza- 
tion. As Léwith would put it, post-Hegelian philosophy was the self- 
criticism of the “bourgeois-Christian world”, a criticism that cul- 
minated in the negation of traditional philosophy, ethics and religion. 

In the first part of his book, Léwith follows this criticism through 
its various paths. He begins with Hegel’s attempt to reconcile the 
growing contradictions between idea and reality, state and Chris- 
tianity, state and Civil Society, and goes on to show how the different 
Hegelian schools attacked the solution he offered. Under the weight of 
this attack, Hegel’s system was done in, permitting an assault on the 
“bourgeois-Christian world” to proceed along the political, religious, 
moral and economic front. Léwith presents these developments 
through a discussion of Ruge, Bruno, Bauer, Feuerbach, Stirner, 
Kierkegaard, and Marx, concluding with an examination of some 
fundamental problems of Nietzsche’s philosophy. 

In the second section of the book, the author takes up certain 
aspects of the “bourgeois-Christian world” as these were mirrored 
in the philosophy of the period, notably, the problem of Civil Society, 
of labor, Bildung, Humanitas, and Christianity. 

The thinkers whom Lowith discusses indicted and finally repudi- 
ated philosophy and ventured to take the step from thought to reality, 
from theory to practice. Lowith, however, presents their demolition 
of philosophy as a philosophical process, thus reconverting into 
philosophy what was meant to be the negation of philosophy. The post- 
Hegelians criticized philosophy on the ground that the reality was at 
variance with all philosophical concepts and standards. Léwith, how- 
ever, interprets this reality primarily in terms of philosophy and 
retains the philosophical concepts: and standards. He does not deal 
with Civil Society, labor, Christianity in the “bourgeois-Christian” 
reality (as his chapter headings suggest), but with the philosophical 
concepts of Civil society, labor, and Christianity in Hegel, Kierke- 
gaard, Marx, and the others. Short introductions and appendices serve 
to link together these philosophical texts and to sketch the social 
background. 


— = A —_ 
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Such procedure is perfectly legitimate for a textbook on philosophy, 
but Léwith’s book aims to be more than that, it aims to contribute 
to an understanding of contemporary German history, of the “present- 
day evil”. Lowith is seeking “justice” rather than justification, to pass 
judgment on the historical movements and values in their relation to 
the ensuing catastrophe. This undertaking would require that he ques- 
tion the various philosophical tendencies as to their concrete social 
function and significance. Léwith himself indicates an awareness of 
this requirement when he states that it is not enough to examine 
what the philosophers themselves consider their historical task and 
position to be, for “precursors have always prepared the way for 
others, a way which they themselves did not go”. Consequently, they 
must be “distinguished from one another according to their relation 
to time as such”,—not only to their own time. The interpretation of 
philosophical history in terms of social history is necessitated not only 
by the fact that the post-Hegelian philosophy understood itself as the 
negation of philosophy, but also because the “present-day evil” which 
Léwith wants to trace is neither a philosophical event nor one pro- 
duced by philosophical events. Lowith agrees that Fascism is a con- 
figuration of social tendencies and relations. He describes its German 
form as the rule of a middle class “which is neither bourgeois nor 
proletarian, but petty bourgeois”, the product of an “amalgamation 
of the third and fourth estates”. Loéwith thinks that the bourgeoisie, 
contrary to Marx’s assumption, “has become poorer and numerically 
greater, so that, within large strata, the social and economic interests 
of the bourgeoisie could unite with those of the verbirgerlichte prole- 
tariat” (355). This conception is guilty of taking the National Social- 
ist ideology for the reality. Students of National Socialism who have 
based themselves on a critical socio-economic analysis (for example, 
Brady, Sweezy, Neumann, Gurland) have shown that National 
Socialism is the rule of the centralized and concentrated bourgeoisie 
which hides their position under petty bourgeois promises and slogans 
(such as the unification of formerly conflicting class interests). 

True, the interpretation of Fascism is only incidental in Léwith’s 
book, but the incident elucidates the methodological fallacy which 
impairs his brilliant historico-philosophical analyses, The fallacy con- 
sists in Léwith’s reconstructing, in terms of philosophy, a period 
which passed from philosophy to the concrete reality. The result of 
this “restoration” is to force diverging movements to a common 
philosophical level. Lowith’s book is full of sentences like the follow- 
ing: “The historical break with Hegel’s philosophy is, with Marx, a 
break with the Philosophy of the State and, with Kierkegaard, it is a 
break with the Philosophy of Religion, with the union of state, Chris- 
tianity and philosophy in general. Feuerbach accomplished this break 
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as resolutely as Marx did, and B. Bauer no less than Kierkegaard 
did,—only in a different manner” (71). But the common opposition to 
Hegel is no justification for such an amalgam, for the conflicting 
motives and ends of the opponents place them in hostile camps and 
cali for quite different groupings of them. The artificial character of 
Léwith’s grouping is particularly apparent when he speaks of “Marx 
and Kierkegaard”. “Marx’s and Kierkegaard’s attack separates pre- 
cisely what Hegel had united; both reverse his reconciliation be- 
tween reason and reality. Marx criticizes the political philosophy, and 
Kirkegaard’s attack is directed against the philosophical Christendom. 
In this way, not only Hegel’s system, but also the entire system of the 
bourgeois-Christian world was being dissolved” (185). 

Léwith takes Kirkegaard’s and Marx’s common opposition to Hegel 
as the basis for his interpretation, but their common front against 
Hegel obscures the decisive tendencies in Kierkegaard and Marx. On 
all fundamental points (for example, the role of history, the relation 
between the individual and society, the reality of the “universal”), 
Marx would have sided with Hegel against Kierkegaard, whose 
“negation” of philosophy would have appeared to him as an attempt 
to restore philosophy on a pre-Hegelian level. To be sure, Loéwith 
is well aware of the “differences” between Marx and Kirkegaard, 
but he presents them in such a way that they lose their irreconcilable 
character. He views Marx chiefly under the aspects of his early 
writings, thus fitting him into the history of philosophy and giving 
him a resting place there. This “reconciliation” is brought about by 
a device frequently used in Loéwith’s book: he hypostatizes a philo- 
sophical event until it becomes the actual subject of the historical 


development: “Das Philosophischgewordensein der Welt in Hegel © 


demands (!) a likewise complete Weltlichwerden of philosophy in 
Marx” (128). On the other hand, Kierkegaard is “assimilated” to 
Marx insofar as Loéwith overemphasizes the radical aspects of his 
religious individualism at the expense of those tendencies which 
forced this radicalism to play into the hands of his enemies, for exam- 
ple, the absolute isolation of “ethical existence’ from the concrete 
historical situation. This isolation, the life element of Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy, removed his radicalism from the danger zones of society 
and facilitated the incorporation of Kierkegaard’s work into an order 
which he himself meant to destroy. 

We have oriented our criticism toward the methodological problems 
because, in our opinion, they are the source of Lowith’s misvaluations. 
In all other respects, his book is an outstanding contribution to the 
historiography of philosophy. The account of the various philosophical 
tendencies and counter-tendencies of the period is thorough and clear, 
and Léwith is particularly apt at bringing back into the light forgot- 
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ten or neglected relations and aspects. His report is abundantly docu- 
mented by quotations. 
HERBERT MARCUSE 


INSTITUTE OF SoctaL RESEARCH 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement. Studies in S. T. Coleridge, 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, J. C. Hare, Thomas Carlyle, and F. D. Maurice. 
By CHARLES RicHArD SANDERS. Durham, North Carolina, Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 308. 

The Diffusion of Science. By Jesse Lee Bennett. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. x, 142. 

Jewish Emancipation under Attack. Its Legal Recession until the Present 

War. By Bernarp Dov WEINrys. (Jews and the Post-War World, 2.) New 
York, The American Jewish Committee, 1942. Pp. 96. 

Aristotle and Anglican Religious Thought. By Victor LyLe Dow pet. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 104. 

Bacon on Platonism. By F. H. Anverson. Reprinted from the University of 
Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 2, January, 1942. Pp. 154-166. 

Music in Poetry. By NortHrop Frye. Reprinted from the University of 
Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 2, January, 1942. Pp. 167-179. 

The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Dialogues. By J. B. Skemp. Cambridge 
at The University Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 124. (New York, The Macmillan 
Company ) 

L’engagement a l’Etre. Essai sur la signification de la connaissance. Par 
A. M. pE CrAENE. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1941. Pp. 130. 

The Political Philosophies since 1905. Vol. Il. The Epoch of Neo-Democ- 
racy and Neo-Socialism (19290—). Part III. By BENoy KuMAR SARKAR. 
Lahore, Motilal Banarsidass, 1942. Pp. xii, 356, xi. 

The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God. A Critical Analysis. By 
STEPHEN Lee Ey. Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 
Pp. 58. 

Philosophy for the Millions. By J. A. McWitrams. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. Pp. x, 206. 

Social Causation. By R. M. MaclIver. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1942. 
Pp. x, 414. 

A Contextualistic Theory of Perception. By Lewis Epwin HAun. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 22. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 206. 














NOTES 


A meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logic will be held at two 
o'clock on the afternoon of Monday, December 28, 1942, at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut, in conjunction with the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 

It is planned to devote some time to volunteered papers; these should 
be limited to twenty minutes. Members desiring to present papers at this 
meeting should send abstracts not exceeding 200 words in length to Dr. J. C. 
C. McKinsey, New York University, New York City, before November 1. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Minp LI 203: John W. Nason, Leibniz and the Logical Argument for 
Individual Substances; H. F. Hallett, Some Recent Criticisms of Spinoza 
(II) ; J. Laird, Reality; J. Findlay, Goedelian Sentences: A Non-Numerical 
Approach. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILosopHY XXIX 14: Karl Schmidt, Freedom and 
Democracy; Paul Weiss, Morality and Ethics; Edith Watson Schipper, 
Experience as Given. 15: Laurence Sears, The Meanings of History; John 
Wright Buckham, Idealism and Realism: A Suggested Synthesis; A. H. 
Johnson, Modern Realistic Epistemology and the “Man in the Street”. 16: 
Max Rieser, On Musical Semantics; Arthur F. Bentley, As Through a 
Glass Darkly. 17: D. Bidney, On the Philosophy of Culture in the Social 
Sciences; Gardner Williams, Wrath, Responsibility, and Progress in a 
Deterministic System. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH II 4: Herbert Spiegel- 
berg, Phenomenology of Direct Evidence; Felix Kaufmann, The Logical 
Rules of Scientific Procedure; Lewis Beck White, Nicolai Hartmann’s 
Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Knowledge; Helmut Kuhn, Fact and Value 
in Ethics; Philip Wheelwright, A Preface to Phenosemantics; Louis Os- 
good Kattaoff, Evolutionary Dialectic Rationalism; Philip Merlan, A Cer- 
tain Aspect of Bergson’s Philosophy. 

THE JOURNAL oF SyMBoxic Locic VII 2: Haskell B. Curry, The combina- 
tory foundations of mathematical logic; Paul Bernays, A system of axio- 
matic set theory. Part III. Infinity and enumerability. Analysis. 

Etuics LII 4: G. Stanley Whitby, Justice; George Morgan, Jr., Individ- 
ualism versus Individuality; H. W. Wright, The Values of Personal Associ- 
ation; O. C. Jensen, Nicolai Hartmann’s Theory of Virtue; Robert Neuner, 
Experience and Value Judgments in Legal Philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE IX 3: William Hester, The Logical Destiny of 
Data; Bruce Waters, Basic Sentences and Incorrigibility; Frank E. Egler, 
Vegetation as an Object of Study; Everett J. Nelson, The External World 
and Induction; Paul Weiss, Habits, Instincts and Reflexes; James Feible- 
man, The Scientific Outlook of Cézanne. 

Tue Review or Poritics IV 3: John U. Nef, Philosophical Values and 
American Learning; Francis G. Wilson, Tocqueville’s Conception of the 
Elite; N. S. Timasheff, On the Russian Revolution; Paul Vignaux, Cor- 
porativism in Europe; Goetz A. Briefs, The Crisis of Our Age; William O. 
Shanahan, The Literature on War. 
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THE Hripsert JOURNAL XL 4: W. R. Inge, Miracle, Myth and Mystery; 
W. B. Selbie, The Theological Colleges and Religious Education; Stephen 
Hobhouse, Retribution; Gregor Smith, Retribution and Mercy are One 
in God; L. Richmond Wheeler, Cooperation for Existence; J. W. Buckham, 
The Place of Faith in Philosophy; Hamilton Fyfe, Why Is Man Unhappy?; 
N. Bishop Harman, “Resurrection”; John Pollock, France; Wyndham 
Dunstan, Our Quest for Philosophy; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Does Religion 
Unite or Separate?; G. S. Spinks, A Light in the Dark Ages—and Beyond; 
Muriel Kent, A Fourteenth-Century Poet Surveys the English Scene; 
S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature. 

Tue THomist IV 3: Emmanuel Chapman, Living Thomism; J. C. Os- 
bourn, The Morality of Imperfections; Everett H. Larguier, Concerning 
Some Views on the Structure of Mathematics; Mortimer J. Adler and 
Walter Farrell, The Theory of Democracy—Part IV (Continued). 

THE JouRNAL oF RELIGION XXII 3: Eugene W. Lyman, William James: 
Philosopher of Faith; John T. McNeill, The Church in Sixteenth-Century 
Reformed Theology; Benjamin Miller, Mythological Naturalism; Anton 
T. Boisen, The Problem of Sin and Salvation in the Light of Psycho- 
pathology; Charles F. Nesbitt, An Inquiry into the Physical Health of 
Jesus. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XVI 3: Philotheus Boehner, The Text Tradi- 
tion of Ockham’s Ordinatio; Charles J. Lewis, Logical Positivism and 
Metaphysics; James Collins, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Art and the Beau- 
tiful. 

THe HaArvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXXV 3: Harold Mattingly, The 
Later Paganism; M. H. Cannon, The Mormon: Declaration of Rights; Gra- 
ham Frisbee, Tennant’s Struggle with a “Desperate Task”; Johannes 
Quasten, Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Exorcism of the Cilicium. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXIV 3: The Presiding Bishop’s Con- 
ference on Theological Education; Theodore M. Greene, The Intellectual 
Life of the Church; Edward Rochie Hardy, Post-Ordination Training in 
the Roman Catholic Church; Jospeh F. Fletcher, Post-Ordination Training 
in the Methodist Church; Noble C. Powell, Post-Ordination Training in 
the Episcopal Church; Howard Chandler Robbins, Common Trends in 
Proposals for a Just and Durable Peace (Church Congress Syllabus VII, 
Part 1); Mary E. Andrews, Peirasmos: A Study in Form Criticism; Cyril 
C. Richardson, By What Authority. A Study of Religious Authority in 
Anglicanism. 

SpecuLuM XVII 2: M. F. Bukofzer, Speculative Thinking in Mediaeval 
Music; G. B. Ladner, The ‘Portraits’ of Emporers in Southern Italian 
Exultet Rolls; C. Meredith Jones, The Conventional Saracen of the Songs 
of Geste; 7. E. Mommsen, Petrarch’s Conception of the ‘Dark Ages’; 
Ruth J. Dean, MS. Bodleian 292 and the Canon of Trevet’s Works; R. 
Blenner-Hassett, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Mons Agned and Castellum 
Puellarum; A. H. Krappe, A Persian Myth in the Alethia of Claudius 
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Trade; George La Piana, Chronology in the Letters of St. Boniface. 
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C. A. Gibb, Personality Traits by Factorial Analysis (I); K. F. Walker, 
Motives and Behaviour; John C. Begg, Nature and Precision; E. P. Ed- 
wards, Are Precepts in the Brain? 

THE BritisH JouRNAL oF PsycHoLocy XXXIII Part I: Boris Semeonoff, 
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PsyYCHOLOGICAL Review XLIX 4: M. E. Bunch, John Alexander Mc- 
Geoch; Gardner Murphy, Psychology and the Post-War World; Harvey 
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FRANCISCAN Stupies New Series I 2: Kilian J. Hennrich, A Compara- 
tive Study of Third Order Rules; Marion Habig, A List of the Martyrs 
of the United States Arranged According to Dioceses; Roderick Wheeler, 
A New Document on the Missions and Martyrs of Spanish Florida; 
Philotheus Boehner, The Centiloquium Attributed tc Ockham (Part II); 
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WILLIAM JAMES. 


This. year marks the centenary of the birth of the mar who - 
is celebrated not merely as the greatest American philosopher, <a 
as the great philosopher of America, 7. eat 
“The services rendered by James to contemporary thought by the ed 
tution oj a dynamic for a static conception aie are incalculable’ . 
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“In his examination of modern philosophic and social preb- 
lenis, Dr. Cobb seeks to show how thought must emerge in neces- 
sity and, through the role played by intelligence in civilization, 
how the social mind continues to develop « The author consiclers. 
if turn our present position, the nature of ] ‘philosophy, the struc- 
ture of life, the ‘oe indicated t b ie dynamic Ayoub the 
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